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SECOND HAND PRESSES, &f., FOR SALE, 


Standing Presses (for dry pressing), 


One Iron Press, bed 19x25, for printers or binders, $80. 
One Wooden Press (iron rods), bed 16x20; $50. 


Liberty Press, 


Eighth-medium, 7x11 inside chase; $125. 


Quarter-medium Globe Press, 
10x15 inside chase; with fountain and steam fixtures; 
first-class order; $190. 


Hercules Press, 


10x15 inside chase; in good order; $125. 


Ruggles Press, 
Card and Billhead size; $65. 


Kellogg’s Mountain Jobber, 
Improved; 7%x12¥ inches inside of chase; new; price 
$80. 
Taylor Hat-Tip Press, 
Platen 5%x5% inches; for gold-leaf printing; good as 
new; $50. 
Lithographic Hand Presses— 
Various styles and sizes. 
Adams Presses— 
Size of platen, 24 
26 
26 
29 


x29 4; 


2-roller; in good order. 


Cottrell & Babcock Cylinder Press, 


19x24 inside bearers; 2-rollers; $600. 


Stereotype Machinery— 
One Power Shaving Machine and Saw, $200. 
One Steam Drying Press, large, with extra platen, $175 
One Steam Drying Press, 16x18%4; $100. 
One Casting or Plate Mould, 144%x22%; $100. 
One Job Casting Pan, $30. 
One Hoe Furnace and Metal Pot, $40. 
One Chiseling Machine, $40. 


Rotary Card Cutter, 
Ruggles, 25-inch ; $18. 


Marble Imposing Stones, 

With stand and drawers as follows: 
26x40 inches, 2 inches thick. 
26x43“ 
23x50 ‘* 
30X45 
28x43 
30X43 
31x50 
31x52 
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Book Sawing Machine, 


Wood frame; $25. 
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THE REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 

Our readers will bear us out in the statement that we seldom 
go out of our way to point out mistakes of contemporaries. 
We would not depart from that custom now, were not the 
blunders to which we were about to refer made in connection 
with the most important work mortals, no matter how gifted 
and learned, can possibly undertake—the revision of the Bible. 
It has been known for years that the revision of the Scriptures 
styled the King James’ Bible, was being revised by a body of 
profound theologians, linguists, and oriental scholars. That 
very enterprising and highly esteemed contemporary, the Chicago 
Zimes, last month published a long article on the grave work 
of the present Biblical revision, which has naturally been 
widely copied, but is unfortunately so full of glaring errors 
that it would have been far better had it not been printed 
at all. 

To begin: The work is not in such a state of forwardness as 
the Chicago Zimes rather exultingly asserts; there is a great 
deal of important labor yet to be performed; labor that must 
of necessity be tedious, requiring a constant reference to nume- 
rous authorities, frequent compendiums, and many corrections. 
Another mistake is that the revised Bible will be issued by the 
‘* Queen’s printer,’’? meaning of course Queen Victoria’s printer, 
who has as much to do with it as our own Congressional Printer 
at Washington. It was decided at the beginning that the re- 
vised Bible should be printed on the University presses of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Neither is it true that the Americans 


engaged in the revision are to ote compensated by McMillan, of 
London. The expenses of our countrymen will be borne here 
in America and not in England. Another big blunder is the 
statement that there is only one member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States among the revisers; 
instead of one there are not less than five. 

Last and greatest errors of the article in question are the alleged 
new readings. No one living has as yet been authorized to 
state what changes will finally be made; no final decisions have 
been arrived at; all the samples of new readings are purely 
conjectural. Those who have been troubled in their minds 
over the sweeping excisions pointed out by the Chicago 7imes, 
may as well allay all anxiety. No less an authority than 
Bishop Lee, of Delaware, has assured the public through the 
Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening, that ‘it will be wise for 
those who are interested in the subject to suspend their opinions 
until the work appears.”’ 

The Chicago 7imes is a very live paper, fond of sensations. 
We believe that in this instance its editor has been imposed 
upon by some one with a lively imagination, who was desirous 
of selling at a good price an article that would be copied all 
over the country, and cause the Zimes of Chicago to be talked 
about. This author of the fertile imagination knew exactly 
what city to go to for a market. 





‘DEATH OF J. CARPENTER MILLER. 

In the last issue of the CIRCULAR we noted the severe acci- 
dent that had befallen Jacob Carpenter Miller, one of the 
founders and proprietors of the Daily Critic, of Washington, 
D.C. The injuries he sustained resulted in his death on 
August 30th, strangely enough within a day of the completion 
of the twelfth year of the journal with which he had been so 
closely identified from the issue of its first number. Deceased 
was born in Lancaster, Pa., November 6th, 1832, but spent 
most of his boyhood in Philadelphia. His early manhood he 
passed in Baltimore County, Md. In 1861 he settled down in 
Washington, to take charge of the business department of the 
Sunday Chronicle. When that paper was made a daily, Mr. 








Carpenter continued to discharge the duties of business manager, 
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fulfilling the labors of the arduous position until the paper 
changed hands in 1871. 

While hard at work in the Chronicle office he planned the 
Critic, and, in conjunction with G. B. P. Ringwalt and E. M. 
Hack, brought out the’ first number on August 31st, 1868. 
From the time of leaving the Chronicle, at the beginning of 
1871 until his death, he gave his entire time to the Critic. He 
was well known and highly esteemed in Washington, and had 
hosts of warm friends among his professional brethren. His 
unexpected and untimely death has removed from the sphere 
of earthly usefulness an enterprising newspaper publisher of 
ripe experience, indomitable energy, and sterling integrity. 


* 
°° 


A FRANCO-AMERICAN EDITOR. 

Baron Hickey, the editor of Paris who was recently expelled 
from the French metropolis and France for his enmity to the 
Republic and devotion to Bonapartism, is an American by 
birth; under the flag of the free and on the soil of the brave he | 
spent his boyhood days. He should have drunk in a love of | 
liberty with the air he breathed, according to one of our patri- 
otic orators, but he didn’t. We do not grow barons in this 
country. Baronial editor Hickey did not have his title con- 
ferred upon him by act of Congress, nor Presidential dispen- 
sation, nor did he inherit it. He could not possibly have done 
the latter, inasmuch as his father, Patrick Hickey, an honest 
Irishman, exiled himself, an humble peasant, from the green 
fields of Erin to the golden. shores of California. This was a 
generation ago. Hickey senior did not make a fortune in 
mining; he turned his attention to the liquor tiade. As a 
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doubt the ex-Empress Eugenie will ask him to visit her at her 
chateau in Switzerland. Prince Napoleon and all the Bona- 
partist chiefs must look upon the San Francisco liquor-dealer’s 
son as a martyr to their cause; as a champion friend by their 
foes; as a talented writer, who has indeed made the pen 
mightier than the sword. So do the by-ways of the editorial 
profession sometimes become paths to glory. 





JOURNALISTIC DETECTIVES. 

Newspaper reporters are becoming famous as superior detec- 
tives. This is not so much to be wondered at, considering the 
requirements needed in a first-class reporter, and the training 
the exercise of his calling gives him. Although the marked 
success achieved in the detective line is of no exceptional merit 
in the estimation of editors, it has filled the general public with 
surprise and admiration, because the work accomplished was 
official. For a reporter to ferret out and write it up, was con- 
sidered as in the line of his duty; and when the sagacious, 
hard-worked scribe occasionally complained that obstacles were 
thrown in his way by the authorities, the chiefs of the police 
force rejoined that the reporters were nuisances, whose con- 
stant want to know, and writing out what they discovered, were 
formidable hindrances to justice, being*so serious as sometimes 
to defeat its ends. Dumbfounded therefore were the police, 
and surprised and delighted was the public, when Chastine 
Cox, the murderer of Mrs. Hull, of whom the police knew 
nothing, was captured by a Boston reporter, Wm. R. Balch. 

A more extensive piece of journalistic detective work was that 
accomplished by John Norris, of the Record of this city, in ex- 





wholesale dealer in fiery liquids he made a fortune. On finding 
himself a man of large means he went to Paris with his family; 
there he lavished his wealth like water. Among his other 
purchases he bought a baron’s title for hjs literary son; not in 
France, but from one of the small German States that drives a 
lively business in that line. So extravagant was Patrick Hickey 
that half a dozen years of Parisian life left him a poor man. 
Nothing daunted he journeyed back to California, leaving the 


young baron—by purchase—and the rest of the family on the | 


banks of the Seine. He embarked in mining-stock specu- 
lations; shrewd or lucky operations in Consolidated Virginia 
made him a millionaire. He hied him back to Paris. Profiting 


by experience, he so placed his money that it could not be | 


readily squandered. After Patrick was gathered to his fathers 


the Baron became a fierce Bonapartist. He had much of his | 


| posing the bogus-diploma fraud of Dr. John Buchanan, and 
| tracking that particularly slippery scoundrel all the way to 


Canada, and bringing him securely back, after his make-believe 
suicide. Without the intervention of Mr. Balch, Chastine Cox, 
| who expiated his crime on the gallows, would, in all proba- 
| bility, have gone unpunished. Without the shrewdness and 
| persistence of Mr. Norris, Buchanan would still be manufac- 
| turing counterfeit diplomas, and would never have been driven 
to his desperate device of a pretended suicide. 


a 





Cot. A. W. Hyatt, of New Orleans—an old typo of Baton 
Rouge, La., in ante-bellum days, but now a successful mer- 
| chant of the Crescent City—visited the CIRCULAR office during 
| the heated days of August, and cooled us with the assurance 


sire’s pluck. He clung to the Napoleons in their downfall; | that the Pelican State was hotter; hence his flight northward. 
he published a paper advocating their cause; it was a journal | We were pleased to learn from him, that the prospects are 
of limited circulation, and might have been published until the | good for business during the coming Winter. Twenty-five 
end of the nineteenth century, had not the always morbidly- | years ago, along with Hyatt, Wilson, Lewis, the Brisbins, 
sensitive French aushorities, Emperor or President, brought the | Coopers, Bleloch, Hall, and many other **good men and 
existence of the obscure sheet into notice by ostentatiously | true,” we manipulated the types in Louisiana, by daylight 
exiling the editor. Baron Hickey woke up one morning to | and candle-light, in what were certainly the halcyon days of 
find himself banished and famous. His father’s two fortunes | American pririters; and it is a genuine pleasure to note the pre- 
could not have purchased him a tithe of the notoriety that | sence and prosperity of any of our old time associates. 
President Grévy conferred upon him gratis. —° 

He is in Belgium now. A great man, Baron Hickey is; no | 
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GOOD FEELING IN PRINTING OFFICES. 

It is always pleasant to record harmony and good-will between 
the managers and foremen of printing offices and their numerous 
subordinates. On August 26th, Mr. James H. Alexander, for 
many years the manager of the Ledger Job Office, was presented 
with an elegant walnut book-case—a gem of cabinet work, and 
admirably adapted to the purposes for which it is intended—by 
the employés of the extensive and well-conducted department 
he has managed so long and capably. Though yet in the 
prime of life, Mr. Alexander has been in. the employ of the 
Ledger for upwards of thirty years. He originally entered the 
job department as an apprentice, remained after he became 
a journeyman, subsequently was made foreman, and finally 
was appointed manager—a position in which he has given 
entire satisfaction to his employer, as well as won the esteem of 
all his subordinates, The Ledger Job Office is an extensive 
and complete establishment, one of its specialties being the 
printing of theatrical and other amusement posters, tons of 
which are annually shipped to every part of the Union, to 
Europe, and Australia. All of the departments of this large 
establishment are under the immediate supervision of Mr. 
Alexander. 

The beautiful present to Mr. Alexander was accompanied 
by the following address : 

Puicapecenia, August 26th, 1880. 
James H. ALtexanver, Eso. : 

Dear Sir :—The employés of the Ledger Job Office desire to express 
in some measure their appreciation of the kindness invariably expe- 
rienced at your hands, throughout a business connection covering many 
years, during which time you have been associated with some of us as 
fellow workman, and afterwards as foreman and manager of this depart- 
ment, where you so capably and thoroughly represent our honored and 
generous employer, Mr. George W. Childs. 

We have therefore united in the purchase of the accompanying book- 
case, which we present you as a testimonial of our regard and esteem, 
and with it our heartfelt wishes for a long continuance of your deserved 
prosperity and happiness, and of the pleasant relations existing between 
us. Very sincerely yours, 

Jas. A. Fallon, Chas. W. Bendernagel, 
A. N. DuBois, A. A. Larzelere, 
Mason MacIntosh, Geo. H. Stineford, 
Benj. F. Woolman, John B. Broadwell, 
O. D. Leask, Jacob Trinkle, 
Wm. McK. Carpenter, Robt. F. Stagg, 
Redmond F. Fallon, Geo. Clarke, 
Frank X. Crelier, Jno. M. Ochse, 
Ww. Harris, Jacob Nicholls, 
Stephen Little, Edward Baist, 
Thomas Tobin, 
Albert Rivel, 
Philip Sweeney, 
Frank W. Bisbing, 
Lucius P. Young, 
Fred’k M. Maull, 
Jno. A. Carney, 
Chas. R. Deacon. 


Dennis Sheehan, 
Alex. Rogers, 

F. W. Gardiner, 
Henry Averdy, 
Wash. Averdy, 
Henry Kugler, 

Jacob W. Richardson, 
Jos. F. A. Jackson, 


Mr. Peter Splithoff, when on thé eve of relinquishing 
the foremanship of McCalla & Stavely’s printing establish- 
ment, in this city, to enter upon a similar position in the 
Ledger Job Office, was agreeably surprised upon receiving a 


| substantial token of good-will and esteem from those whose 
tasks he had so long directed, but was to direct no more. 
The parting gift consists of an elaborately ornamented and 
massive swinging silver ice-pitcher. Such an evidence of gene- 
rous good-will—for the retiring foreman was relinquishing all 
control over those who made him so costly and acceptable a 
present—was so heartily appreciated by Mr. Splithoff, that he 
reciprocated ‘by a sumptuous supper to the employés that 
had so gratified and honored him. This feast took place at 
Plumer’s American Hotel, on the evening of Saturday, August 
28th. Forty men, boys and girls, sat down to the well-spread 
board, and did ample justice to the viands spread before them. 
After the solids had been disposed of, numerous speeches, 
expressing good-will and admiration for Mr. Splithoff, were 
made; all his former subordinates expressed regret at losing a 
foreman who had been so uniformly kind and just to all. 


A SUMPTUOUS SERIES OF SPECIMENS. 

That excellent English printer, Thomas Hailing, who is 
tireless in his endeavors to add beauties and graces to the typo- 
graphic art, has sent us an elegant volume made up of speci- 
mens of general printing, executed on his presses at the Oxford 
Works, Cheltenham, England. 

An exceptionally fine portrait of Benjamin Franklin forms 
the appropriate frontispiece to the specimens, which are all 
masterpieces of artistic and perfect printing. Exquisite in its 
way is a page of English letter, with crimson capitals, the lines 
of gilt, and a border of flowered gold. Equally beautiful is a 
page of old black-letter, on a ground-work of gold. A thing 
of rare beauty is a lecture notice, in vermillion and blue, with 
a wide gilt border, joined at the corners with simulatel 
screw-heads. Half a dozen samples of mourning cards are 
unique in their way. Rule-and-figure work comes next; to be 
fo!lowed again with a generous selection of dainty color print- 
ing—German text, with scarlet initials, set in a gilt ornate 
border shaded in purple; a presentation address in a floral 
border, the blossoms picked out in pink and emerald. All the 
specimens in the collection are worthy of a separate notice. 
With rare modesty, Mr. Hailing says of this volume of typo- 
graphic masterpieces: ‘‘ That which you find worthy of follow- 
ing, follow; what you deem unworthy pass on, or, better still, 
improve upon. This volume I liken to a simple stone, which 
may be used in the construction of a vast bridge across the 
stream of mediocrity.”’ 








-* 

Merritr GALLY, the inventor and manufacturer of the 
Universal Printing Press, has issued a sheet containing a dia- 
gram, with number, name, and price, of every piece used in 
the construction of the Universal presses. From it we learn 
that there are 224 pieces in one of these machines; and the 
price can be ascertained, at a glance, for any part in each of the 
four sizes of presses built. Such a sheet is invaluable to printers 
at a distance from the factory, who may be unfortunate enough 
to break their presses, and similar sheets should be furnished 
by all manufacturers of printing machinery. 
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A SELF-JUSTIFYING COMPOSING AND 
DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 

Mr. O. M. Peterson, of @hicago, Ill., has invented and 
patented a ‘Self-justifymg Composing and Distributing Ma- 
chine,’’ which, he claims, expert mechanical engineers and 
intelligent printers in that city regard as ‘‘ a complete success.’’ 
The principles on which the machine works are briefly stated 


as follows: 

The types are set by manipulating keys, and, being permanently 
secured toa positive mechanism, are distributed without repeating the 
same manipulation. Each line is distributed almost instantaneously by 
simply depressing a lever. 

The spacing and justifying of the lines is done automatically, requiring 
no extra time or attenticn from the operator; the distance between each 
word is exactly the same, and every line is of equal length. A line of 
any desired length being completed, an impression is taken from it ina 
plastic substance; it is then distributed, another set up, impressed and 
distributed ; and so on, until a page or column is completed. From the 
mould produced in this way, electrotype or stereotype plates are cast in 
the usual manner, being in every respect as perfect as plates from moulds 
produced in the ordinary way. 

The impression is taken by depressing a foot lever—an operation re- 
quiring but a second, and affording the operator a brief moment’s rest 
for his hands, between each line. 

The distance between each line is regulated automatically and with per_ 
fect exactness, and may be gradually increased or decreased by simply 
turning a thumb-screw; thus, not only the distances called ‘‘ leaded,” 
“solid,” ‘“‘ double leaded,”’ etc., but any intermediate distance, may be 
produced, 

The detection and correction of errors cause much less trouble than 
when movable types are used. 

Impressions may be taken on paper or other material, as well as ina 
plastic substance. 

The advantages of this machine are: (1) its work is fully equal to type- 
setting by hand; (2) an experienced operator can do from three to five 
times as much work as a good compositor; (3) it takes fewer days to 
become an experienced operator on this machine, than it takes months 
to become a good compositor. 

A patent has been applied for and allowed; its claims embrace alj 
important devices in the machine. Nota single device or combination 
employed in the machine is claimed or described in any patent for other 
type-setting machines or for type-writers. 

The inventor is desirous of making arrangements for the 
manufacture and introduction of the machines, and offers ad- 
vantageous terms to those who may unite with him in doing so. 
Those interested can address Mr. O. M. Peterson, Humboldt 


Park P. O., Chicago, Ill. 





NOVEL TYPES. 

For an unusually long period of time the restless inventors, 
bent on superseding the type metal in use, have kept quiet. 
When the CIRCULAR last noted their doings they were bent on 
introducing glass types, and rehearsing the old, old story of 
lead-poisoning from handling the metal types. This was before 
the discovery of the process of toughening glass, of which 
material tough stories are told. As soon as that alleged un- 
breakable vitreous article came to be almost universally talked 
about, the anti-metallic type advocates exclaimed—Eureka! 
Here, said they, in many and numerous glowing sentences, we 
have a material capable of being cast into more delicate shapes 
than the clumsy metal; with this can be produced types with 








| a wider difference than can be secured in metal, between the 
' thin and thick strokes, the former especially being more clearly 
defined; last, but most important claim put forward for the 
making of types from toughened glass is, that it can be cast in 
the same moulds employed for metal, therefore entailing no ex- 
pense for the alteration of machines and implements in use for 
the manufacture of type. With so decided an advantage as 
this latter one, it is a wonder that a few dozen of specimen 
founts of toughened-glass type have not been made and ex- 
hibited to an incredulous world, 

Right on the heels of the toughened-glass-type enthusiasts 
come ingenious mechanics with a plan for making type from 
celluloid. This material has come into common use in the 
form of combs and backs and handles of brushes. It is as light 
as the finest of hardened rubber, having none of the brittle 
qualities of that material. One of its drawbacks is its in- 
flammability; in contact with flame it goes off like tissue- 
paper. Cases filled with type liable to break into a blaze at 
any moment, like so many lucifer matches, are not desirable 
things to have around a printing office—they would convert 
the composing room of a morning daily into a powder magazine. 
Until celluloid is rendered fire-proof it is hardly available for 
types. As for the toughened-glass types, while they are not 
combustible, they have thus far remained invisible. So we 
must even be content, for a time at least, to get on with the 
old-fashioned type metal. 


° 





STANDING at Sixth and Minor Streets, Philadelphia, almost 
every warehouse in the city for the sale of printing paper— 
news, book, and job—may be found within a distance of one 
hundred yards. Such a concentration of trade will hardly be 
noticed in any other branch of business, and printers in quest 
of paper are thereby saved much wear and tear of body and 
sole. 

On Sixth Street are— 

Megargee Brothers, No. 20S. Sixth St., Book, News, Job, &c. 

Jessup & Moore Paper Co., No. 28 S. Sixth St., News and Book. 

J. G. Ditman & Co., 30, 32 and 34 S. Sixth St., Book, Job, News, &c. 

Magarge & Green, 25 S. Sixth St., Book, Job, News, &c. 

Cline, Miller & Co., 27 S. Sixth St., Book, Job, News, &c. 

On Minor Street are— 

Thos. W. Price Co., 505 Minor St., Ruled, Job, News, &c. 

Hampshire Paper Co., 507 Minor St., Book and Job. 

James M. Willcox & Co., 509 Minor St., Bond and Treasury Note. 

Nescochague Manufacturing Co., 510 Minor St., News and Book. 

Harris, Bro. & Co., 515 Minor St., News, Manilla, Hardware, &c. 

R. H. Forestal & Co., Fifth and Minor Sts., Book, News, and Job. 

Within a short distance of Sixth and Minor Sts. are also— 

A. G. Elliot, 727 Chestnut St., Book, Job, and News. 

W. C. Hamilton & Son, 710 Sansom St., Book and Job. 

Molten & Munch, 16 S. Seventh St., Job and Book. 

M. H. Eaton, Fifth and Commerce Sts., Job and Book. 

The importance of this trade, and its ability to supply all 
wants, will be understood when we state that the annual sales 
of the houses mentioned aggregate nearly four million dollars. 

— This does not include the firms engaged exclusively in 
manilla and other wrapping papers. 
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AN OLD EDITOR GONE. 

Jerome K. Boyer, one of the oldest editors in the State of 
Pennsylvania, died at Harrisburg, on September 3d, aged 
seventy years. He was a native of the city wherein he died. 
Soon after reaching his majority he hecame the editor of the 
Pottsville Emporium ; he subsequently edited the Harrisburg 
Reporter. In 1842, in connection with John B. Bratton, he 
founded the Carlisle American Volunteer. Failing eyesight 
induced him to lay aside the pen in 1867, and he entered the 
Custom House in this city, remaining there for three years. 
In 1870 he accepted the position of accountant of the Harris- 
burg Car Company, « position he filled with great credit to 
himself, until ill health compelled him to relinquish it ten 
months ago. Jerome K. Boyer’s life was one of incessant 
activity and usefulness; he was an able, unostentatious man; 
whatever his hands found to do he did with all his might. 

ee 


REGARDING their Specimen Book, noticed in the August 





« CrRCULAR, Messrs. Farmer, Little & Co. write: 


We have not issued a large new Specimen Book yet. The book we 
sent you was the old book, of which we had a few copies collated but 
not bound, and to which we added our latest ‘‘ specimens.”’ 
article appeared, we have received a number of letters asking for our 
hew darge book ; hence the necessity for this explanation. 





THE AMBIDEXTROUS REPORTER. 

The Kansas City Zimes says: There is a reporter at the 
Zimes office who writes with equal rapidity with either hand. 
He is an ambidexter, and a bold, bad one at that. When 
there is a rush of work at the office, and the devil is shouting 
‘*coppee ’’ like a fiend incarnate, this useful reporter sits down 
at his desk in full company front, and with a pencil in each 
hand, slings off local happenings by the yard. He writes on 
two sheets at once, and don’t let his right hand know what his 
left hand is driving at, but it’s driving all the same. 

Recently he got a little off his mental base, and attempted 
to write up a dog fight and a wedding in high life at the same 
time. He got things mixed. His hands ran clear away with 
the gray matter in his skull, and things became terribly con- 
fused. This is the way his items telescoped each other: 

At Grace Church, last night, the nuptials of Mr. Thomas 
Johnson and Miss Julia Lawrence were celebrated in most mag- 
nificent style; a costly floral horse-shoe being directly over the 
altar, and when the yellow cur saw the flames of anger darting 
from the eyes of the brindle fyste, he opened with the strains of 
the wedding march. As the handsome couple walked down 
the aisle the excited crowd began to get frantic, and there were 
yells of ‘*Sick ’em Bull;’’ “At him now, Towser,’’ as the 
spectators became interested in the fight. The bride was ele- 
gantly attired in pure white garments of the most costly fabric, 
and she wore the traditional white veil and wreath of orange 
blossoms had him by the neck, and his tongue began to loll out 
and his eyes to turn somersaults as if in the customary black 
dress suit, white gloves, ears cropped close to his head. He 
was a disreputable looking dog in the beginning, and ought to 
have been whipped for being so homely. He is of good family, 


Since your * 





and is engaged in one of the most extensive manufacturing esta- 
blishments in the West. But the yellow cur seemed to be 
getting the advantage, as he now succeeded in getting a death 
grip on the throat of the big brindle, and when he tenderly 
kissed the bride according to the ancient custom, his back was 
covered with mud and his off hind leg was terribly chewed 
up. Among the costly presents received by the happy pair 
were a fine grand piano from the father of the bride, hair had 
been scalded from his back, and one eye seemed to have been 
struck with an augur. After a short bridal tour the happy 
couple will settle down to one of the hardest-fought battles the 
reporter ever witnessed, and it was difficult to tell which deg 
had been punished worst. . The fight ended at exactly 4.48, 
after having been bitterly contested at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, and he was taken to his owner’s home ina 
wheelbarrow. He will probably never recover, and if he does 
will be totally blind, besides being permanently lame in the 
left hind leg; the beautiful bride received the congratulations 
of a host of friends. The groom is one of our most promising 
young men, and his owner dreads the possibility of losing him, 
as he fears that he can never replace him. The father of the 
bride is one of our wealthiest merchants, and the yellow fyste 
limped off with a knowing look in his eye and a saucy curl in 
his tail, as much as to say, ‘* Who else wants to try me ?”’ 
The ambidexter was summarily ‘fired.’ 





* 
A SENSATIONAL ITEM. 

The other afternoon, just as the thunder of our new lightning 
press began its private earthquake in the basement, a youth of 
about ten summers, panting and exhausted, rushed into the 
office and gasped, as he held up a paper: 

‘** Here you are—red hot—I’m in time, ain’t 1?’ 

‘** Too late to get anything in this issue—forms have all gone 
down,”’ replied the urbane manager. ‘ Anything important ?”’ 

‘Well, I should think so. We wouldn’t have it left out for 
anything. Everybody will be looking for it.’’ 

**Indeed! Something remarkable happened ? Whole family 
murdered ? City Hall on fire ?”’ 

**Oh, no little thing like that. This is something immense. 
How much would it cost, Mister, to stop the press ?”’ 

** About $2,000,”’ said the manager, getting excited. 

“I don’t think we’ve got that much in the treasury,” said 
the boy, thoughtfully; ‘* but it really ought to be done.’’ 

‘«Ts it anything very pressing ?’’ said the manager, winking 
at the bookkeeper; ‘* perhaps we could get out an extra.’’ 

**Ah! that’s just the thing—now you’ve struck it. You see 
we played the last game of the juvenile championship series 
to-day, and the Yellhards—that’s our fellows—beat the Green- 
knees by fourteen runs; here’s the official score.”’ 

And proudly handing over the record, he hurried home, to 
shake enough out of his savings-bank to buy four copies. —San 
Francisco Post. 





* 
Tyre metal is usually made of forty-four parts lead, eight 
or ten parts antimony, and one part tin. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
LARGE paper mills have been established at Tokio. 
HALF of the writing paper made in America is manufactured 
in Holyoke. 
The Literary World has an exhaustive article on ‘‘ The Cat 
in Literature.’”’ The cat has figured as the hero of many tales. 


**Dr. TANNER’S experiment,’’ says the Taunton Gazette, 


‘is not new. It has been tried hundreds of times by the gulli- 
ble editor who wishes to publish a four-page paper in a one- 
page town.” 

SWINBURNE, the English poet, will not publish his new 
poems in England until after they have been some time in 
circulation in this country. In this way he hopes to get ahead 
of American publishers. 

Vicror HuGo, according to the Parisian, intends to leave 
all the manuscripts of his works to the Bibliothique Nationale 
in Paris. They are written on paper of all kinds—cards, backs 
of letters and envelopes. 

AMONG the marvels in cheap reprints is Geikie’s ‘‘ Life of 
Christ,’’ originally published in two large octavo volumes, and 
now issued by the American Book Exchange in 800 pages, 
bound in cloth, for fifty cents. 

Mr. EUGENE SCHUYLER is said to receive $8,000 for the 
right of serial publication in Scribner’s A/onthly, of his * Life 
of Peter the Great,’’ reserving all rights to publish in book 
form on its completion in the magazine. 

LET us, then, be up and clipping, 
With an eye for every jest; 
Still a pasting, still a snipping, 
Fill our paper with the best.— Zo/edo Blade. 

IF a country editor’s purse was as long as the time his delin- 
quent subscribers take to pay for their paper, and as well filled 
as his imagination, what a mine of wealth he could command ! 
And if—but let us leave that painful subject.—//ackensack Re- 
publican. 


OuibaA, the novelist, is said to have made about $300,000 by 
the publication of her works, and can get £2,000 for any fur- 
nished manuscript placed in the hands of her London pub- 
lishers, as they feel sure of selling from 33,000 to 40,000 copies 
of anything of hers which they bring out. 

A MANUsCRIPT of the middle of the eighth century, con- 
taining a Basque-Navarrese dictionary, has been discovered, 
according to the Aivista Euskara, by a Jesuit priest at St. 
James of Compostella. This would be earlier by three centu- 
ries than the oldest Basque documents hitherto known. 

IN the newspapers of Germany, Franklin, Lincoln, Scott 
and Albert paper collars are advertised for sale. The use of 
illustrious English and American names in Germany as trade 
marks of popular wares is frequent; but nobody hears in the 
United States of the Goethe hat or the Lessing tie. One reason 
for this probably is that American and English history and lite- 
rature are better known to the masses in Germany than German 
history and literature are to the masses in America. 
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THE first classified catalogue yet published of any section of 
books in the British Museum is devoted to the topographical 
books relating to Great Britain and Ireland. It has been pre- 
pared by Mr. J. P. Anderson, of the Museum, and contains 
about 13,000 entries, with indexes of persons aid places. 


ON a recent inspection of the St. Petersburgh priating offices, 
it was discovered that an amazing quantity of type was wanting. 
One of the printing o‘fices could not account for th: disappear- 
ance of eight hundred pounds of type, and the other for one 
hundred and thirty-four pounds. It is believed that the type 
had been carried off by Nihilist printers. 


A COMPLETE collection of the poems of R. H. Stoddard 
will be published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Mr. Stoddard 
is preparing the volume for the press himself, and he says that 
he finds the work of editing a sad task. He is going through 
his poems like an editor rather than an author, making free use 
of the blue pencil. 


SEVERAL of Keats’ MSS. are now in the possession of Dr. 
Valeriani, of Rome. Among them is the MS. of ‘St. Agnes’ 
Eve,’’ written on long thin paper, and full of variations and 
corrections, Another interesting object is a copy of ‘* Shak- 
speare’s Sonnets,’’ containing autographje notes and three son- 
nets in Keats’ hand-writing. 


THE German Publisher's Fournal has issued statistics con- 
cerning the number of periodical publications published in tke 
world. According to them the total number is about 23,coo, 
of which Germany boasts 3,778; England, 2,509; France, 
2,000; Italy, 1,226; Austria, 1,200; Russia, 500. Asia pro- 
duces 387; Africa, 50; America, 9,129; and Australia, 100. 


A List of the printing houses and kindred institutions of St. 
Petersburgh is published in the Go/os. There are, all told, 103 
printing offices in the city, seven of which belong to the Gov- 
ernment. There are 110 lithographic establishments, 12 type 
founderies, 12 metallographic establishments, 80 photographic 
galleries, 120 bookstores, 30 libraries, 15 stores of topographic 
implements, 22 hand printing presses, and one store of elastic 
stamps. Books and journals are sold at 15 printing offices, at 
7 newspaper offices, at 32 toy shops, and at several tobacco 
shops. The sale of journals is in charge of two companies, 
consisting of 13 responsible members, who employ 150 persons. 


UNDER the title of ‘The Fate of a Book,’’ the Leipsic 
Grenzboten, a weekly magazine, to which Dr. Moritz Busch is 
one of the chief contributors, prints an article on the success 
which has attended the sale of the well-known ‘* Bismarckiana,’’ 
published last year. The writer evidently aims at responding 
with facts to the unfavorable criticisms of the work, singularly 
enough delivered by the great majority of German journals, 
and after quoting several pages of opinions from the press of 
Europe and America on the merits of the book, winds up by 
averring that seven translations of it have already app2ared, 
one in England, two in America, two in France, one in Holland, 
and one in Russia, and that, in all, about 48,000 copies are in 
circulation. 
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NEWSPAPERS IN INDIA. 


It is only within the last fifty years that newspapers have 
been known there; but at the present time there are about two 
hundred and thirty newspapers regularly published in the vari- 
ous vernaculars of India. Of these the Urdu journals are the 
most numerous, counting for nearly if not quite one hundred, 
and the most flourishing paper shows a weekly circulation of 
nearly four thousand. They are the newspapers of the Moham- 
medans throughout India and many Hindus, too, in the north. 
The best Urdu papers, such as the Oude Akhbar, of Lucknow, 
are written with considerable ability, and often display a keen 
insight into the great political questions of Europe and Asia. 
A few only, as yet, are really well and skilfully edited. Many 
regularly receive, and comment on, the Mohammedan journals 
of Constantinople, Cairo, Tunis, and other foreign Mussulman 
centres; of at least one, the Musrat-ul-Akhbar, of Delhi, a 
sharp and active correspondent is specially located in Con- 
stantinope, while others receive letters from Mecca pilgrims 
and similar sources of foreign information. The total circu- 
lation of the vernacular press of India is estimated at about one 
hundred and fifty thousand—an amazingly low figure when 
compared with the vast population among which it circulates. 
The Hindus care nothing for the date of a paper, and read it 
as long as it hangs together. 


* 





STARTING A PAPER. 


It was nearly twenty years ago, says the Carson (Nevada) 
Appeal, when Dan DeQuille and Mark Twain attempted to 
start a paper in Mendocino County. They took the type and 
material of their recently defunct newspaper establishment in 
San Francisco, and loading the stuff on a big wagon, struck 
out into the country to retrieve their fortune. They packed 
their type just as it stood in the forms, tied up the articles with 
stout cords by a process well known to printers, and packing 
them closely in boxes, vowed to establish a newspaper some- 
where which would be the leading exponent of politics and 
history of the Pacific Coast. Had not an unfortunate circum- 
stance taken place it is evident that the newspaper which they 
contemplated founding wouldshave been alive to-day. Their 
journey over the mountains was utterly uneventful until they 
reached Simpson’s Station, a spot well known to old travelers 
on that route. Here they met a party of emigrants making 
for Lower California, and the latter had with them a small 
mountain howitzer, which they brought with them across the 
plains. 

Twain took a great fancy to this gun, and offered fifty dollars 
for it, with two kegs of powder. The emigrants were glad 
enough to part with it, as they concluded the time for its use 
had passed. Dan thought the purchase of the artillery and 
military supplies was a reckless piece of extravagance, and 
said as much; but Mark replied: 

‘‘When we start our paper we must fire a salute; a news- 
paper office with artillery has a big bulge on the business; no 
well-regulated office in California should be without a howitzer; 





if a man comes in for a retraction we can blow him into the 
next county. The howitzer goes.”’ 

This silenced argument, and the next day the two journalists 
took the road with their printing outfit and artillery. 

The next night they camped in a mountain ravine, fifteen 
miles from Simpson's, and after building the usual camp fire, 
fell asleep. About eleven o’clock the horses wakened them 
by prancing about, and the two journalists were led to the con- 
clusion that a party of Indians were making arrangements for 
a night attack. In the clear moonlight human forms could be 
distinguished about half a mile away, at the foot of the ravine. 
The idea of encountering Indians had never entered the heads 
of the two fortune-seekers, and they had no arms; suddenly 
Twain brightened up, remarking: 

** The howitzer !”’ 

‘*We’ve got nothing but powder,” said Dan. 

‘* Well; powder ’ll scare ’em; and we'll load her up.”’ 

The piece was immediately loaded with a good big charge, 
and the two men felt quite certain that the Indians, hearing the 
roar of the gun, would beat an unconditional retreat. The 
piece was hardly loaded and placed in position when about 
forty of the red.skins came charging up the ravine. 

Twain seized a brand from the camp-fire and was about to 
lay it on the touch-hole, when Dan yelled ** Hold on!’’ as he 
rammed something in the mouth of the piece and remarked: 

** Turn ’er loose.” 

The roar of the howitzer echoed through the lonely forest, 
and the savages, with frantic cries of pain, reeled down the 
ravine in wild confusion. 

** What in the h—Il did you put in?” asked Mark. 

‘** A column of solid nonpareil and a couple of sticks of your 
spring poetry.”’ 

**The poetry did the business, Dan. Get one of your yeo- 
graphical articles ready for the next charge, and I guess it ’ll 
let the red devils out for the present campaign.”’ 

The savages again advanced. Mark attended to the powder, 
and Dan assorted the shot, so to speak. 

‘* Jeems Pipes’s song, ‘ My Mountain Home.’ ’’ 

‘*Good for three Indians —sock’er in.’’ 

** An acrostic, by John B. Ridge, in Long Primer.”’ 

**It’ll paralyze ’em.”’ 

‘* Frank Pixley, on the Constitution—half a column of leaded 
brevier.”’ 

**If it hits ’em, the day is won.’’ 

*©Your leader on ‘ Law and Order.’’ 

** Save it as a last resort.’’ 

Dan pulled the type out of the boxes, and stuffed column 
after column in the howitzer’s mcuth as the savages came 
charging on. Another round from the gun, and the red-skins 
rolled over each other, like boulders swept away by a mountain 
cloud-burst. Mark, in an ecstacy of delight, pulled an Ameri- 
can flag out of his effects, nailed it-to the tail-board of the 
wagon, and was about to make a speech, when the dusky 
figures of the foe were once more seen moving to the attack. 

The piece was again loaded, and this time with a double 
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charge. Mark’s leader on ‘‘ Law and Order;”’ the puff of an 
auction house, by Fred. McCrellish, ‘*as a sickener,’” Dan 
said; Frank Gross’s verses on ‘‘ The Rebel Yell;’’ an agri- 
cultural article by Sam Seabaugh, showing the chemical proper- 
ties of corn-juice as an educational lever; a maiden poetical 
effort by Olive Harper, and some verses by Col. Cremony and 
Frank Soule completed the load. 

‘‘That poetry reaching ’em first will throw ’em into con- 
fusion, and my editorial coming on the heels of the rest will re- 
sult in a lasting demoralization. It will be like the last cavalry 
charge of the French troopers at the battle of Austerlitz.’”’ 

For the third and last time the faithful howitzer belched its 
typographical compliments to the advancing foe. The havoc 
was terrible. There was a wild yell from a score of savage 
throats, and then the low groans of the dying floated up the 
ravine on the gentle wind. The two men walked over the field 
of slaughter and counted fifty-six aboriginals lying in heaps. 
The bodies were horribly mutilated with nonpareil, bourgeois, 
‘*caps,’’ misery dashes, and unassorted pi. 

** My leader cooked that man’s goose,’’ said Mark, pointing 
to a savage hanging over the limb of a cedar. 

**My geological article did the business for him,’’ rejoined 
Dan, nodding carelessly at an Indian, whose head was lying 
twenty yards away. 

** The pen is mightier than the sword.’’ 

**You bet. Hurrah for Faust and Gutenberg !’’ 

‘* Is there any type left?’ 

** Not a pound.”’ 

Ten days later the two journalistic tramps reached Virginia 
City, weary, discouraged and footsore, and secured places on 
the Lnterprise. 

Recently Dan received the following from his former partner: 

Hartrorp, Conn., January 1, 1880. 

Dear Dan:—1 send you the congratulations of the New Year. Do 
you recollect the time we exterminated the tribe of unlettered (? ) savages 
in Mendocino County? If you can spare the time, 1 wish you would 
make a pilgrimage to that historic spot, gather the ghostly relics together, 
and piant a tablet (not too expensive and at your own expense) to the 
memory of the departed. Have a shooting stick lying across a long bow, 
with our monogram and coat-of-arms entwined, and some appropriate 
epitaph carved on the stone; an extract from Carl Schurz’s views on the 

** Peace Policy’’ might do. Enclosed is a dollar and a half for your inci- 
dental expenses ; you can deadhead travcling expenses 


Yours, Mark Twain. 
P.S.—Send me a thigh bone of the fallen chief by next express. 
M. T. 


Dan will attend to the matter in the Spring. The old howitzer 
used on the occasion is still in his possession. 


* 
* 





Mr. STILLIE, an old and well-known bookseller in Edin- 
burgh, has reprinted at the end of his periodical price-list a 
short paper by Sir Walter Scott, entitled ‘‘ Aspirations of 
Christopher Corduroy.’’ It is an amusing little bit of satire on 
one of the Ballantynes, who, being the grandson of a tailor, 
was somewhat touched by a weakness for genealogy. It origi- 
nally appeared as a broad-sheet or pamphlet, and has not been 


LITERARY WAGES. 
Before 1850 the historian Prescott received a hundred thousand 
dollars for his ‘‘ Life of Napoleon,’’ and twenty-five thousand 
each was paid to Sir James Mackintosh and Lingard for their his- 
tories of England. It isstated that Thiers received four hundred 
thousand dollars for his histories, and for one edition of his great 
work Macaulay received a check of twenty thousand pounds— 
a transaction, he ‘remarks, ‘quite unparalleled in the history of 
the book trade,’’ and which suggested ‘thoughts of going to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and bidding for thenext loan.”’ 
From fiction as well as from history large amounts have been 
derived. It is estimated that Scott’s novels produced for the 
copyright at least one and a quarter million dollars; and for each 
of his stories Bulwer received from five thousand to six thou- 
sand dollars. Though Dumas, the elder, died worth hardly a 
sou, he had for each of several years enjoyed an income of fifty 
thousand dollars from his romances. For the advance sheets 
of ** Daniel Deronda’’ Harper & Brothers paid George Eliot 
ten thousand five hundred dollars. Poets have failed, to win 
that large degree of veneration which a few historians and 
novelists have enjoyed; yet Byron—commercially among the 
most successful of modern poets—received a hundred thousand 
dollars for his works, and Moore fifteen thousand for ‘‘ Lalla 
Rookh;’’ but his ‘Life of Byron’’ put twenty thousand into 
his purse. In 1855, when Harriet Martineau was writing her 
‘* Autobiography,’’ she calculated she had earned by her 
works ‘‘somewhere about ten thousand pounds.”’ 
Yet, on the other side, not a few authors of permanent fame 
have earned only the merest pittance by their writings. It is 
notorious that Milton sold the *‘ Paradise Lost ’’ for five pounds, 
and that the copyright of the editions disposed of for the first 
fifty years succeeding its publication was small. For less than 
fifteen hundred dollars Dryden sold Tonson ten thousand 
verses. Spenser lived in poverty. Cervantes wanted bread. 
Only forty-five copies of Hume’s history was bought in ‘the 
first year of its issue. Johnson wrote ‘* Rasselas’’ in the even- 
ings of a single week, to ‘‘ defray the expenses of his mother’s 
funeral and pay some little debts which she had left,’’ and re- 
ceived for it one hundred and twenty-five pounds—a large price 
compared to the labor of its composition, yet, in respect to its 
literary worth and popularity, a very small sum. But for the 
** Vicar of Wakefield,’ Johnson sold for Goldsmith, the pub- 
lisher paid only sixty pounds. For ‘‘ Eveline’’ Fanny Burney 
(Madame D’Arblay) received twenty pounds. But in our own 
country are numerous examples of ill-paid authors. For many 
years ‘* Wordsworth’s Poems”’ did not bring him more than a 
hundred pounds. Neither Goethe nor Coleridge gained a liveli- 
hood from books. Twelve years were needed to dispose of five 
hundred copies of Mr. Emerson’s ‘‘ Nature ;’’ and only recently 
have any of his books approached a remunerativé sale. Irving 
was nearly seventy before the revenue from his books met the 
expenses of his simple life at Sunnyside. Bayard Taylor said 
that Bryant could not buy a modest house with all he had re- 
ceived from his poems; and of his own translation of ** Faust,”’ 





included in any collection of Scott’s writings. 


Mr. Taylor wrote, that though he gave to it the best time of 
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five or six years, it had yielded him only as much as a fort- 
night’s lecturing tour. If Mr. Ruskin had not possessed a pri- 
vate fortune, some of his most striking works could not have 
been published. 

In respect to-the compensation derived from books of literary 
merit, the contrasts, are as deep as with those of great -worth. 
Many sensational novels prove a rich mine to their authors. 
Mrs..Mary Agnes Fleming received five thousand dollars for 
each of her late stories published as seria’s, besides holding the 
right of their publication in a volume. But the books of some 
writers of the class of. which Mrs. Fleming is the type pay 
hardly more than the expenses of publication. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

As we have said before somewhere, the enterprising editor 
who endeavors to run a “‘ household department ’’ without the 
aid of a female writer, will come to grief sooner or later. One 
day last week the proprietor of the Cloverdale C/eanup was 
startled by a whole tornado of raps at his sanctum door, on the 
other side of which he presently beheld a small mob of matrons 
of the vicinity, each of whom bore an expression of indignant 
determination on her face, and a dish or pan under her arm. 

‘*Are you the—the—party who said, in last week’s paper, 
that salad dressing could be improved by an ounce of cayenne 
and some powdered borax ?’’ said one. i 

‘* ]_I—-suppose so,’’ admitted the editor. 

“Oh, you are, eh!’ said the woman, displaying a sticky 
green compound. ‘‘ Well, perhaps you'd like to finish this lot. 
I have four children home at the point of death from it now.” 

‘And you are the miserable liar who stated that the only 
way to clean sealskin was to boil it in milk? Look at that!” 
screamed another, holding up what appeared to be a drowned 
puppy. 

‘*|—er—ahem —really—”’ mumbled the wretched journalist, 
‘* the printer must have mixed it up with the broken china item.”’ 

‘*And didn’t you print a recipe saying that a few pinches 
of copperas gave a rich dark color to sponge cake? My hus- 
band has been throwing up steadily since day before yesterday 
morning !’’ sobbed another, exhibiting what appeared to be a 
hunk of stone coal. 





‘“«Yes,’’ put in another irate dame, ‘holding up a tattered 
basque; ‘‘and you said that vitriol would take ink stains out 
of velvet. You disgusting old pirate !”’ 

‘¢]_I—think it must have been my assistant, Clipem,”’ 
stammered the editor. ‘‘I don’t think I wrote anything for 
that issue, except a leader on our ‘ Accur$ed Monopolies.’ ”’ 

‘That is too thin,’”’ shrieked another devastated female, 
putting up a green veil and displaying a parboiled countenance. 
‘* Did n’t you advise me, down at the market yesterday, to cut 
out your infallible oriental recipe for taking out freckles? It 
took ’em out, and the skin with ’em; and the doctor says it is 
two to one I never see out of that eye again. 
welcome to what’s left !’’ 

And the half-scalped victim broke a bottle on his nose, while 
the rest hammered him over the head with assorted slabs of 


There, you’re 
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indigestion, built according to the C/eanup’s specifications, 
rammed unrisen dough into his mouth, and poured a coal tar, 
arsenic and sulphur remedy for chicken pip down the back of 
his neck. 

When they were gone the moulder of public opinion picked 
himself up, hunted for the foreman’s mallet, smashed the 
stereotype ‘* Household Hints ’’ into forty thousand bits, kicked 
the devil down stairs, and went out to trade a special notice on 
the first page for some court-plaster. 





* 
“NOBwDY WILL SEE IT.” 


A short time ago we called upon a certain party in business 
in Vallejo, and asked him why he did not advertise in the 
Chronicle. 

‘*Oh, because,’’ he answered, ‘‘what’s the use? . Nobody 
will ever see it.’’ 

**You’re mistaken,’’ said we; 
read.”” 

‘**Nonsense,’’ he replied; ‘‘even if they did read my ad., 
people would never think of it again. 
vertise.’’ 

“* But —’’ 

** No buts at all. I don’t want to advertise, and don’t bother 
me any more; I’m busy;’’ and he walked back into his store 
and strangled a poor little fly that was helping itself from a 
barrel of sugar. 

Time passed, and we never again intimated ‘‘ advertisement ”’ 
to him, though meeting him daily. Yesterday the gentleman 
called at our sanctum, looking a little uncertain as to how 
he would be received. We cherished no hard feelings, and 
motioned him to a chair. 

‘*I suppose you heard of that little affair of mine below ?”’ 

**Oh, yes,’’ said we; ‘‘that little escapade on Kearney 
street, night before last? Yes, we’ve got all the particulars —”’ 

‘** Hush! not so loud, please,” said he; ‘‘ of course you are 
going to say nothing in the paper about it.’’ 

‘*And why not? It’s a matter of interest to your friends 
and the people generally.’’ 

‘** Heavens ! 


‘‘every page in our paper is 


I don’t want to ad- 


Why it would ruin me.’’ 

**Oh, no, guess not; nobody will ever see it.’’ 

‘**Yes they will; and it will ruin me as sure as I’m sitting 
here. I'll be the laughing-stock of the town. They will 
see it }*’ 

We rose and touched him impressively on the shoulder. 

‘* Well, we will admit that the people will see it; but then, 
you know, they will never think of it again.’’ 

His words came back to him like a flash, and he trembled 
so violently that his eyeballs fairly jingled, and he was such an 
object of commiseration that we promised to keep mum. This 
little moral is drawn from the above, which is applicable the 
world over: Ask a man to advertise and he will immediately 
say, in the majority of cases, that ‘* Nobody will ever see it;’’ 
but advertise gratis some little indiscretion he may commit, and 
he immediately grows indignant over the certainty that the 
whole world will know it. 
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TRAINING FOR JOURNALISM. 

1 have said that the newspaper office itself is the best school 
of journalism. This is probably the reason why, in past times, 
practical printers have sometimes made such good editors. 
They had mastered the economy of the whole business. They 
knew, while they were writing it, how a thing would look in 
type. Business brought them into constant association with 
men of all classes of society. The ‘‘art preservative of all 
arts’? was in itself a liberal education. Whatever happened in 
the world at large was brought directly to their notice, and was 
reproduced for the reader partly through the medium of their 
own intelligence and skill. In stormy political times those who 
were fighting the battle could not do without the newspaper, 
any more than they can now. The printer became an import- 
ant person. He did not always—indeed, not often—develop 
into a famous public character; but if he did not wear a sword, 
the sign of a gentleman, by his side, as Gutenberg and Faust, 
and the other early printers did, it was because everybody had 
given up such mark of social distinction. 

There are many things which it behooves a journalist to 
know which can hardly be learned outside the office; but there 
is much not less needful, which may, and indeed must be, 
acquired beforehand. If there be any young gentleman, in 
college or elsewhere, who may read this paper, and who 
intends to engage in the profession of which it treats, I would 
fain impress upon his mind the necessity of full and accurate 
knowledge, especially of American history. At nineteen, it is 
easy and pleasant to spend one’s spare time in the desultory 
reading of novels, of poetry, of light and amusing essays; it 
is not so pleasant afterward, when a man is thrown upon his 
own resources, to find them wofully wanting. I ought to speak 
knowingly, Iam sure that I speak feelingly, upon this point; 
for, put to the confession, I should be obliged to say that all 
my life I have been trying, and trying in vain, to make up for 
lost chances. Only the other day I attended, for the first time 
in twenty years, a college commencement. I happened to go 
into the room of a young gentleman, the place in which he is 
supposed to be preparing for the serious business of life. I was 


compensate for this bibliographical paucity he had, if I counted 
rightly, one pianoforte, two guitars, and a banjo! It was a 
pleasant place, quiet, cloistered and shady; a good library was 
at hand; there was excellent tuition and perfect leisure; all the 
rational wants of life supplied; no carking cares to molest, no 
divided duties to distract, everything to make toil tolerable and 
study pleasant; and yet my young friend did not seem to appre- 
ciate my remark when I said: ‘“*Ah! what would we old 
fellows give if we could now have four years of study in this 
pretty little room, without grim apprehension to molest us, and 
without a lurking sense of impending necessity to make us 
afraid !’’ I could not ask the musically-minded young gentle- 
man if he was preparing for journalism, for that»might have 
smelled of the shop; but I felt certain, if he ever was enrolled 
in our office, that he would have a good deal to learn—and to 
unlearn !—C. 7. Congdon, N. Y. Tribune. 









THE EDITORIAL BORE. 


As he sat alone on his paper throne, 

A stranger strode through the open door— 
A man to the editor not unknown, 

Though he had never seen his face before ; 
He was one of the kind too well defined 

In the editor’s mind, by the name of Bore. 


He had traced his line back to Palestine— 
To the Hebrew king so great and wise ; 
He had plucked all the fruit the fair Eve left 
, On the tree of knowledge in Paradise; 
And the little below he failed to know, 
Was not worth knowing—in his eyes. 


He knew the taste of the populace, 
How quick the public heart is won— 

The kind of news the people choose— 
How easy an editor’s work is done ; 

And he wanted now to show just how 
A first-class paper should be run. 


He tried to peruse the political news, 
; To write a leader on who would win; 
On the latest phase of the Garfield craze, 
The chances of counting him out or in; 
And whether the claimant would force his payment, 
And take the prize at the city of Cinn.. 


But the foreman said there were proofs to be read ; 
It was time the telegraph was begun ; 

And the pressman below came up to know 
How many extras he should run; 

Thus questions of a hundred things 
Took time and not a line was done. 


* And through them all came the terrible call— 
The cry of ‘‘ copy”’ from the office lad ; 
He clipped out a piece of “‘ ancient Greece,” 
It proved to be a medicine “‘ ad,” 
When the publisher saw the same he said— 
Well, some of the words he used ‘were bad. 


He stepped on the toes of friends and foes, 
And printed as news a score of lies, 

He left out an ‘‘ ad,”” made a patron mad, 
Puffed a man who did not advertise ; 

Oh, I can’t begin to relate the sin 
That man must answer for when he dies. 


It was time each chase was lotked for the press, 
But still of closing there was no sign ; 

The mail is missed ;”’ the pressman hissed— 

** There goes the whistle of number nine!” 

For an hour or two the air was blue, 


And smelt of sulphur along the line. 


So the editor ad interim discovered a place, 

To stop the sharp call of the men at the case, 

And out of the basket—the sorrowful tomb, 

Where the buds of young poets were wasting their bloom— 
He brought forth these verses, for which 1 make room. 





THE dome of the Troy Polytechnic Institute’s observatory 
is twenty-nine feet in diameter, and made of paper, reduced by 
pressure to the hardness of wood, and one-sixth of an inch in 
thickness. Its weight is only one-tenth of the usual material, 
and it is so nicely adjusted that a child can turn it. 
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HOW PROOF-READING SOUNDS. 

Some writer has produced a poem entitled ‘Sounds from 
the Sanctum.”’ It reads just too pretty, and gives rise to the 
thought that the author never visited the sanctum when busi- 
ness was in full blast. If he had called about midnight, for 
instance, he would have seen two saints, one poring over a 
proof-slip, the other holding the copy, and the sounds would 
have been something like this: 

Proof Reader—‘ As flowers without the sunshine fair—comma—so— 
comma—withuut you—comma—do I—full stop—breatlie a dark and dis- 
mal mare—”’ 

Copy Holder—“‘ Thunder! not mare—air.”’ 

Proof Reader—“‘I breathe a dark and dismal air—comma—of flowers 
-—comma”’ 

Copy Holder—“ Shoot the comma.”’ 

Proof Reader—‘‘’Tis done. As bowers without the sunshine fair— 
semi-colon—confound slug seven, he never justifies*his lines—No joy in 
life—comma—no worms—”’ 

Copy Holder—* Warmth.”’ 

Proof Reader—‘‘ No warmth I share—comma—and health and vigor- 
ous flies—’’ 

Copy Holder—‘ Blazes! Health and vigor fly—”’ 

Proof Reader—“ Health and vigor fly—full stop.”’ 

That’s about the sound of it when poetry is on deck.—Des 
Moines Register. 





PRINTING THE GREAT CIVILIZER. 
Until printing was very generally spread, civilization ad- 
Since the art has become 
cheap its advances have become unparalled, and its race of 
progress vastly accelerated. It has been stated by some that 
the civilization of the Western World has resulted from its 
being the seat of the Christian religion. However much the 
mild tenor of its doctrines is calculated to assist in producing 
such an effect, that religion can but be injured by an unfounded 
statement. It is by the easy and cheap methods of communi- 
cating thought from man to man which enable a country to 
sift, as it were, its whole people, and to produce, in its science, 
its literature, and its arts, not the brightest efforts of a limited 
class, but the highest exertions of the most powerful minds 
among a whole community. It is this which has given birth 
to the wide-spreading civilization of the present day, and which 
promises a future yet more prolific. Whoever is acquainied 
with the present state of science and the mechanical arts, and 
looks back over inventions and the civilization which the four- 
teen centuries subsequent to Christianity have produced, and 
compares them with the advances made during the succeeding 
four centuries following the invention of printing, will have no 
doubt as to the effective cause. It is during these last three or 
four centuries that man, considered as a species, has com- 
menced the development of his intellectual faculties; that he 
has emerged from a position in which he was almost the crea- 
ture of instinct to a state in which every step in advance facili- 
tates the progress of his successors. In the first periods arts 
were discovered by individuals, and lost to the race; in the 


vanced by slow and languid steps. 





latter, the diffusion of ideas enabled the reasoning of one class 
to unite with the observations of another, and the most advanced | 
point of one generation became the starting-point of the next. 


SAM WARD AT NEWPORT. 

Sam Ward looks like a foreign diplomat himself. He is 
rather short, stout, bald, round, ruddy-faced, with small, 
twinkling eyes, white moustache, emitting an exhalation of 
good breeding and good living. He talks eloquently, and has 
such a fund of anecdote, recollection, humor and incident, 
that he is a delightful companion. This is a characteristic 





Years 


story, and entirely truthful of the illustrious lobbyist. 
ago, when Julia Ward Howe published her volume of intense, 
fervid poems, entitled ‘‘ Passion Flowers,’’ her brother read 


them, and, meeting a prominent critic, asked his opinion of 
them. 

‘* They are very clever; even more, there is genius in them.’’ 

**Yes,’’ replied Sam, ‘‘ they are clever, though only clever. 
I could write poems equally good without any great effort.’’ 

**Could you, indeed ?’’ 

** Yes; L could, and I will.’’ 

Before many weeks Sam had published a volume of about 
the same size as his sister’s, which was very favorably noticed. 
There was not, as may be inferred, much inspiration in the 
poems, but there was delicate fancy, nice taste, melody, scholar- 
ship, ease of versification, complete finish. 

Speaking of it afterward he said: ‘‘ Oh, it is a mere baga- 
telle. 
rhymes to avoid ennui.’’ 


Having a little leisure on hand, I threw off the jingling 


SECRETS OF PRINTING OFFICES. 

The London Printer and Stationer says: Printers have never, 
we think, received appreciation for the honorable confidence 
which they have preserved in regard to the secrets with which 
they have necessarily been entrusted. Such a case as this often 
happens. An article in a newspaper or magazine makes what 
”? It is entirely anonymous, and public 





is called a ‘‘ sensation. 
curiosity is excited to the utmost to discover the name of its 
The writer may be the cabinet minister, a high offi- 
cial, a courtier, or any of the thousand and one persons who, 
if he were suspected of writing for the press, would at once lose 
his position, his office—perhaps his reputation. On the other 
hand, the writer may be a struggling author, a hard-working 
journalist, or a mere literary amateur; in any case his secret is 
preserved; his anonymity is safe so long as it is confined to the 
printers. Some time ago there was a great stir made about a 
book entitled ‘* Ecce Homo.’’ It was a clever work and had 
an unexampled success. ‘‘ Who is the author?’’ was the ques- 
tion on everybody’s lips. Some scores of persons were named 
and they repudiated their participation in it. All sorts of con- 
jectures were hazarded, and no doubt large sums would have 
been paid by several conductors of journals for authentic in- 
formation as to the name of its author. Yet that name was 
known to a master printer, his overseer, and at least some of 
the compositors, but it never was revealed. When the name 
was published, it was not through the instrumentality of the 
printers, but entirely independent of them. They had faith- 
fully kept their secret. 

There is another species of secrecy-—that relating to the 


author. 
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careful supervision of confidential public documents, books 
printed for secret societies, and the authorship of articles or 
pamphlets, as already referred to, which has been most honor- 
ably maintained. When treaties are prematurely published 
in newspapers the copy is obtained from some leaky or venal 
official, and not from any of the printers who set up or work 
off the original. 
A TRAMP EDITCR. 

He was short and seedy looking, and his foot gear wore the 
usual signs of distress. His red whiskers were a lighter but 
not a brighter red than his face; his whole physiognomy was 
rubicund. He rubbed his hands with pleasure as he steadied 
himself against the ‘‘bank’’ and exclaimed, in a soft voice, 
‘** Well, it gives me pleasure to find myself among gentlemen 
of the press; I feel like a fish in the water again.”’ 

** You are a printer ?’’ we asked. 

‘** No; editorial !’’ was the dignified response. 

We started, and then smiled. We had seen tramp printers, 
tramp hatters, tramp shoemakers, tramp almost everything, as 
well as tramps absolute, but never had a tramp editor intro- 
duce himself. 

He went on: ‘**I went to Detroit with recommendations to 
the Free Press; but there being no opening there, Mr. Quinby 
advised me to look further West, in the interior. Are you in 
need of any assistance in that line ?”’ 

We gently explained to the deluded individual how it would 
be as reasonable to expect that a proprietor of a peanut stand 
would employ a twelve-hundred-dollar book-keeper, as that 
the publisher of a country newspaper would hire an editor. 
The idea! when a good pair of scissors can be purchased for 
forty cents, and paid for in advertising. 





A thought struck us. ‘*Can you write greenback edi- 
torials?’’ we asked. 

‘*Oh, certainly,’’ was the reply. 

‘Then perhaps we can direct you toa job. A greenback 
paper has just been started here, and they need an editor. 
They need some one who can write an editorial that a common, 
ordinary individual can find head or tail to; something that 
one can understand without an interpreter. They are going to 
beat us at the election next Monday, and you would have a 
chance at some glorification editorials. You should go and 
apply for the situation, by all means. Dish ’em up lively, and 
then we will send ’em back to you, and we can have some fine, 
exciting times.” 

We looked up from the work on which we were engaged 
and he was gone. We understand somebody afterward gave 
him a pass over the narrow guage to Lawton. 





GUTENBERG was born in Mentz, Germany, 1397; the date 
of his death is not certainly known, but he is supposed to have 
died about the beginning of 1468. 


° 





A LETTER goes over a post-route, a telegram over a route of 
many posts. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Chester Valley (Pa.) Farmer has ceased to exist. 





The Reflector, of Syracuse, Ind., has suspended publication. 
The Pen has been changed from a weekly to a monthly publication. 


John F. Carroll is the new city editor of the St. Louis (Mo.) Evening 
Chronicle. 


The Weekly Recorder, of Conshohocken, has been enlarged to double 


| its former size. 


The Tyrone (Pa.) 7Zimes has been changed from a semi-weekly to a 
weekly publication. 

John Byrne has disposed of his interest in the Columbus (Ohio) Suaday 
Capital, to A. H. Isler. 

The Operator, a fortnightly, devoted to telegraphy, has been consider- 
ably enlarged and otherwise improved. 

Henry J. Stahle announces the completion of his thirty-fifth year as 
editor of the Gettysburg (Pa.) Compiier. 

George P. Phibs will resume the publication of the Philodiblion, in 
October, after a suspension of seventeen years. 

John Ponton, the oil reporter of the Titusville (Pa.) Hera/d, has fallen 
heir to $35,000, left him by his father, Mango Ponton. 

T. J. Brennan has retired from the Cincinnati Enguirer staff, to accept 
the position of State correspondent of the Cleveland (Ohio) Hera/d. 

The Marshall 7imes, of Marshalltown, Iowa, has been sold to McQuis- 
ten & Burnell for $15,000; it is to be consolidated with the Marshall Re- 
publican, 

Charles D. Williamson has withdrawn from the Media (Pa.) Record, 
and associated himself with the publishers of the Evening News, of 
Chester, Pa. 

Before he became a poet, Richard Henry Stoddard was a newspaper 
reporter, and before he took to reporting he worked at the forge as a jour- 
neyman blacksmith. 

W. E. Curtis, a newspaper correspondent of many years’ experience, 
has bought an interest in the Chicago /nter-Ocean, and assumed the 
managing editorship of that paper. 

The Reporter, of Ellsworth, Kansas, has changed hands, W. A. Geb- 
hardt, of Iowa, having purchased from John Kelley, the former owner, 
who has removed to Dowagiac, Mich. 

Daniel Young, the new proprietor of the Lyons (Mich.) Echo, owned 
that paper for one week only; through some legal hitch in the sale it 
reverted to the former publisher, H. J. Dietz. 

The material of the Mercer (Pa.) /rdex has been sold to the Messrs. 
Burdfield, of Sharon, Pa., who propose to turn it to account in the esta- 
blishment of a paper in the interests of temperance. 

J.C. C. Whaley, editor of the Clinton County (Pa.) Democrat, has 
been nominated for the Assembly by the Democrats of his legislative 
district. No better nomination could well have been made. 


Vosbury N. Shaefer, editor of the Phoenixville (Pa.) /ndependent, has 
been convicted of libeling John O. K. Roberts, editor of the Pheenixville 
Messenger.. The trouble between the two brethren of the guild grew 
out of a purely local fight. Mr. Shaefer has made application for a new 
trial. 

The Whig, of Troy, N. Y., with all its franchises, has passed into the 
control of Benjamin F. Judson, who will be its business manager ; Haines 
D. Cunningham assumes editorial control, The name of the paper has 
been changed to the Troy Morning Telegram. It will remain Republi- 
can in politics. 

J. B. Connly has been editorial manager-in-chief of the New York 
Herald for the last ten years. He is a quiet, unobtrusive gentleman, but 
a very firm business director, rigidly impartial to friend and toe. He is 
the final arbiter as to what is to go in and what is to stay out of every 
number of the Hera/d. 
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San Francisco boasts of newspapers printed in ten different languages, 
including Chinese. The latest acquisition to ’Frisco’s polyglot journal- 
ism is the Von Portugueza, a paper printed in the Portuguese tongue; 
there are a great many natives of Portugal in California to read it. 

Wrightsville (Pa.) should be a bright place. The Star has for a long 
time shed its gentle rays over the town, and now S. E, Herring bursts 
forth with Zhe Sun, a seven-column weekly, to still further enlighten the 
good people of the place. With two such luminaries, the “‘ average citi- 

n’’ of Wrightsville should be satisfied. 

George W. McCracken, editor of the Lawrence (Pa.) Guardian, has 
been nominated by the Republicans for State Senator in the forty-seventh 
Pennsylvania district. This selection is regarded as the best one that 
could have possibly been made by the party to which Mr. McCracken 
belongs, and whose principles he has ably maintained by his pen. 





Julian Hawthorne is contributing fantastic stories to the London 
magazines. 

Mr. Leith Adams has resumed the editorship of Kensington Magazine, 
of London. 

M Huish succeeds S. C. Hall in the management of the London Art 
Journal. 

George Eliot’s retirement from literature is mentioned as a settled thing 
by the Literary News of London. 

The London 7e/egrafh, a morning daily, with an enormous circu- 
lation, is now printed with India rubber rollers. 

Eugene Seiger, editor of the Newark (N. Y.) Free Zeitung, has been 
placed under $1000 bail, to answer the charge of libeling Hon. Leon 
Abbett. 

120,0co copies of the midsummer numbet of Scriéner’s were published ; 
12,000 of these formed the edition for England, which two years ago was 
only 3,000. 

The Christian World, of London, has arranged with Lathrop & Co., 
of Boston, to introduce their children’s monthly, the Wide Awake, to 
the families and young people of England. 

The London Academy asserts that P. Barry, a London journalist, has 
discovered a process for the conversion of drawings into sharp relief 
blocks for letter-press illustration by merely pouring type metal on them. 

The literary character of the French newspaper—more properly the 
feuilleton, etc.—is borrowed from Italy, the Roman press having adopted 
it long before the Paris press, and the first paper in that city to follow 
the idea was La France, founded by Emile De Girardin. 

According to the Pal/ Mall Gazette, the management of the London 
Times of late has been the subject of a good deal of comment in England. 
Events of importance have been left unrecorded, and astonishing blunders 
have been made to an extent which, in any other journal, would long since 
have meant ruin. 

The pardoned French Communists are going into journalism by their 
ablest representatives. M. Jules Vallis is to be the managing editor of 
Le Cri du Peuple; Henri Rochefort will direct L’ /ntransigeant, with 
Casimir Bouls, Olivier Pain, Blanqui, Charlie, and the Nihilist Hart- 
mann, as collaborators. 

Mrs. B. McGahan, a Russian lady and special correspondent of the St. 
Petersburg Ga/io, is now travelling through the States. She is to remain 
in the country one year, and furnish letters to the Ga/io from every point 
of interest. She is the sister of the McGahan who was a war correspond- 
ent of the New York Heradd during the last Russo-Turkish war. 





A new fashion journal has been started in Paris. The Belgian painter | 


of boudoirs and their beauteous occupants, Alfred Stevens, will depict 
the fashions, which it is expected will astonish the most skilful Parisian 
costumers. The equally renowned painters, Carolus, Durand, Heil- 


buth and Bawdry, are his colleagues ; the inexhaustible M. Grevin will | 


lend the aid of his pencil; Mme. Lemaire will have full scope for the dis- 
play of her graphic taste, and a history of fashion through the ages, 
- which will be undertaken by Henri Meilhac, has its first chapter adorned 


with a drawing of Eve, by the celebrated painter of classic idyls, Henner.Musical Visitor.” 


LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Godey’s Lady's Book. Philadelphia. J. Hannum Jones, and Mrs. S. 
A. Shields. 


One of Darley’s fine steel-plate engravings forms the frontispiece to the 
September Godey, which is rich in a double wealth of artistic embellish- 
ments and choice letter-press. In the former are illuminated fashion 
plates, numerous wood-engravings of costumes for ladies ; nd children, a 
large diagram pattern, and dainty models for the work-basket. In the 
reading matter there is a continuation of that admirable novelette, 
*‘Roslyn’s Fortune ;”” a seasonable story, yclept “‘A Summer’s Ro- 
mance ;”’ “‘ Matilda’s Tramp,” by Robert C. V. Myers; ‘‘ Mars and 
Venus,”’ a story by M. L. Boyd; ‘‘A May Day Frolic,”” by Katherine 
J. Devereaux,’’ and quite a number of poems. A generous collection of 
valuable household recipes, home amusements for adults and children, 
architectural designs, and fashion chit-chat. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

A quaint paper of travel in an out-of-the-way region leads off in the 
September number; it bears the unique title of ‘“‘ Ekoniah Scrub,”’ 
and describes the little-known, though curious lake region of Florida. 
“Canoeing on the High Mississippi’’ is brought to a conclusion. 
** Horse-Racing in France”’ is a novel subject, treated in a masterly way 
by one who is conversant with the subject ; these three articles are pro- 
fusely illustrated. Helen Campbell continues her “‘ Studies in the Slums,”’ 
writing this time on diet and its doings. Frances P. North reproduces 
a graphic picture of ‘‘ Newport a Hundred Years Ago ;”’ then the present 
gilt-edged American watering-place was occupied by the army and fleet 
of France, that had come to assist the Americans in their struggle with 
England. W. S. Kennedy contributes ‘‘ Short Studies in the Pictu- 
resque,”’ giving a number of judicious observations on characteristic 
features of American scenery. ‘‘ Adam and Eve”’ is continued. There 
are several short stories and poems; the book reviews are incisive but 
impartial ; and ‘‘ Our Monthly Gossip” chats to good purpose. 

Potter’s American Monthly. Philadelphia. John E. Potter & Co. 

In the September issue of this sterling monthly, W. C. Shawmut leads 
off with a paper descriptive of the rich and interesting region ‘‘ Between 
the Susquehanna and the Schuylkill;’’ R. F. Ellison tells of much that 
is new ‘‘On the Mexican Border.”” There is a world of suggestive 
thought in the well-digested article on ‘‘ Certain Tendencies of the Day ;’’ 
Mrs. J. R. Haskins continues ‘‘ The Mystery of a Life Revealed ;”’ A. 
B. Harris describes ‘‘ Authors and their Ways of Working;” G. B. 
Griffith discourses ‘‘ The Force of Imagination ’’ There are several 
meritorious poems and short stories, selections of Wit and Humor, com- 
ments on Home and Society in their changeful aspects, reviews of books 
and pictures. The illustrations comprise views of Swarthmore College, 
Burn-Brae, Brooke Hall, a Jersey Cow, Harvesting and Blarney Castle. 
Camille; or, the Fate of a Coquette. By Alexander Dumas. Phila- 

delphia. T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

This new edition of the famous French romance is designated the “ Sara 
Bernhardt edition.’”” The design on the cover is sombre—a heavy black 
curtain, lit up funereally by a Roman lamp resting on a tripod ; a portrait 
of Bernhardt is skilfully introduced. The typography of the book is ex- 
cellent, the paper heavy and tinted; and all who have not read, or who 
desire to peruse a copy of the romance, should avail themselves of the 
new edition. 





BOOK ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
— Henry A. SuMNER & Co., Chicago, announce: 

Gray Heads on Green Shoulders ; a new temperance story for boys and 
girls. By Mrs. Jane Eggleston Zimmerman, sister of Edw. Eggleston. 
$r.25. 

Declamations and Dialogues. By Rev. J. H. Gilmore, Professor of 
Rochester University. 50 cents, cloth. 

The Street Singer; a Poem. By C. A. Daniell, editor of ‘‘ Church’s 
Square 16mo, $1.50. 
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and job work, desires a situation in first-class country news and job 
ce. Best references. Permanent situation desired. Address ‘‘ PRIN- 
TER,” care Printers’ Crrcutar, Minor St., Philadelphia. 


T: PRINTERS.—A YOUNG MAN, EXPERIENCED IN NEWS 
2) 





ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 

apers in one hour, 6ver two a second, is matchless. ‘The use of 

every Drop-cut Mailerunstamped by him he forbids. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK; Buffalo, N.Y. 99 years’ right, one cent a name. 








DITOR OR PRINTER WANTED TO PURCHASE HALF 

interest ina Newspaper in Upper South Carolina. Paid for itself 
twice last year. Only $500; half cash, balance six, twelve and eighteen 
months. Good town, healthy, and expenses of operating cheap. Address, 
with stamp, ‘“‘ PATRON,” care Printers’ Crrcucar, Philadelphia. 





FOREMAN WANTED—A RELIABLE MAN, WHO CAN 
A ive the best references as to character and competency, wanted to 
take charge of the Job and Book Composing Rooms of an office in a South- 
ern city. Run of office is principally first-class mercantile, bank and rail- 
road job work, and applicants must be fully competent. Apply, by detter 
only, to “‘ EMPLOYER,” care Printers’ Crrcutar, Philadelphia. 





EWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE FOR SALE.—A WELL” 

established Newspaper and Job Office, located in one of the most 
ertile and populous valleys in Pennsylvania, will be sold cheap, gn account 
of failing health ot the publisher. The paper has a large subscription 
list, a good run of job and book-work, and an abundance of paying adver- 
tising, and is netting a handsome profit. For particular saddress E. S. J., 
care of this journal. 








TDRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE—A BOOK AND JOB PRINT- 
ing office in Philadelphia, well stocked with presses, type, cutting- 
machine, steam-engine, and all the equipments necessary to carry on an 





extensive business, will be sold low to a cash customer. The office has a | 


good run of trade, the greater portion of which can be retained by an 
energetic business man. Satisfactory reasons will be given for selling. 
For terms, etc., apply to Prinrers’ Circucar Office, Philadelphia. 





REMOVAL. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE 
A. CG. ELLIOT, 


FROM 26 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, TO 
727 CHESTNUT STREET, 


AND 
726 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RALPH MILIS. RALSTON MILLS. 





GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 





CORNER SIXTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILA. 





ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 





Leading Numbers—048, 14/130, 333, 131. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN OO. 


Works—Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 





| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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| 





VANDERBURGH, WELLS & C0, 


PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS? 


WAREHOUSE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“STRONG SLAT” CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, ete. 


ALSO, 


WOOD TYPE, RULES, AND BORDERS. 
ALSO, 

WOODS AND TOOLS, etc., FOR ENGRAVERS. 
MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, etc. 

110 FULTON and 16 & 18 DUTCH STS., 

4 NEW YORK. 
BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 








The celebrated Bronzes of Geo. Meter & Co. are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs a 
trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty-five 
per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their agent 
in Philadelphia, R.S. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 





The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &o., &o., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 
GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 


Facrorres—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 




















~ 
——— 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., MUMFORD & HANSON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, | =uzorroryrens, 


AND 


704 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


715 AND 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, indie Selita ainieiie sensible 
ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY PRINTERS AND OTHERS WITH é = a - 








Envelopes, Ruled Writing Papers, and a general assortment of Stationery. H. N. RYAN & 00, se». 
To parties about purchasing a ‘atook of Stationery, special induce- OIL DEALER Ss, 


ments are offered. 423 NORTH SECOND ST., 
ag AN EXAMINATION OF OUR STOCK IS CORDIALLY INVITED.-@a Southeast cor. of Willow, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


WILLIAM MANN, __ PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 





PHILADELPHIA, GEO. W. METZ & SONS, 
MANUFACTURER OF COPYING PAPER AND BOOKS. MANUFACTURERS OF 
MANN’S PARCHMENT, Old Reliable, Buff. 
MANN’S RAILROAD, Yellow—Best Known. Brushes and Bellows, 
MANN’S WHITE LINEN, Has not its Superior. 
MANN’S WHITE COMMERCIAL, New Article—Cheap. FOR PRINTERS’ USE. 
Trade Supplied as low if not lower than any offered.. 909 MARKET STREET, PHILA. 





MEGARGHE BROS., 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
20 SOUTH SIXTH ST., and 11 DECATUR ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, OF REGULAR SIZES AND 
WEIGHTS, OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, VIZ.: 


SIZED AND SUPER-CALENDERED PLATE, BOOK, WRITING, 
MAP, ENVELOPE, OOLORED, GRANITE, TINTED, NEWS, 
MANILLA AND WRAPPING PAPERS, BINDERS’ BOARDS, ETO., 


Samples of which will be Furnished on Application and Orders Filled with Care and Promptness. 





LABOR SAVING! 


PATENT ROLLING-BED 
WASHINCTON HAND PRESS, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY Co. 
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Sole Agents for Zenas Crane’s Fine Wedding Paper and Bristol Boards. 
Crane Brothers’ Linen Ledger and Record Papers. 





CLINE, MILLER & CO., 


WHOLESALE PAPER, RAG, AND ENVELOPE WAREHOUSE, 


27 S. SIXTH STREET (Z£ast Side), be =~ Papers 


Paper of every 
} PHILADELPHIA. @ specialty. 


description. 
CHARLES BECK, 
609 CHESTNUT and 610 JAYNE STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Glazed and Enameled Papers, Cards and Card Boards, 


CHROMO BUSINESS CARDS, 


NEW STYLES CONSTANTLY IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED. 


BALL PROGRAMME COVERS. 


PAMPHLET COVERS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANK TOOMEY & Co. 
134 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE 


GENUINE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE, 


THE DIAMOND STEAM ENGINE, of one-horse power. 
Steam Pumps and Machinery of all kinds, Belting and General Supplies. 


SQ SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. “@@ 


U. §. Live and a Hcg Foundry. me OLD NEW YORK rps rOUNDRY, 


ESTABLISHED isi0o. 


TYPE, 


BRASS RULES, LEADS, 
METAL FURNITURE, ETC. 





JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE &T., 


QOASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, GALLEYS, ETC. 





___ NEW YORK. = ppinTING PRESSES OF ALL MAKES, 
~ GEORGE H. DILL, 
PRACTICAL ELECTROTYPING. 


STEREOTYPER AND ELECTROTYPER, 
No. 222 GOLD STREET, 


Above Walnut, between Second and Dock Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO., 
63 and 65 Beekman St, N. Y. 


E. CLAXTON & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 


Booksellers, Importers and Stationers, 
624, 626 and 628 MAREET ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
a & J. Ss. BARBER, 
621 and 623 Commerce Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Binders’ Cloth, Tar and 
Semi-Tar, Straw, Trunk, | BOARDS. 
Bonnet and Press 





NEW YORK 


WOOD TYPE MFRING CO, 


44 ANN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


J. F. BLACKMAN, Manager. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL STYLES OF 


WwoOoD TYPE, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES AND BE 
CONVINCED. 


Furniture, Rule, etc., 


ON HAND AND TO ORDER. 


Maple, Mahogany, and Boxwood, 


FOR ENGRAVERS’ USE. 














Engraving Metal Furnished to Engravers. 


#~ Cuts of the Presidential Candidates of all sizes. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Send anne “on Price List and a 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., JAMES ARNOLD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, | 300K SIDER ABD PAPER 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. RULER FOR THE TRADE. 
WAREHOUSE}NO. 8138 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. BEST FACILITIES FOR 





H. B. SOMMER & CO. 
(Late with Dennison Manufacturing Co.,) 
628 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
TAGS, GUM LABELS, SEALS, ETC. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Novelty Staple Punch ; Clincher, and 500 
Staples, Complete, by | Mail, 60c. Binds 
1 Sheet, or 100 at a time, ‘quickly and 
easily. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Southwick, McCay & Co., CHAS, 1 BAINBRIDGE'S SONS, 
Booksellers and Stationers. PAMPHLET BINDERS, CARD STOCK 


Publishers of Normal Series of School Books. 





@) PERFORATING 
EITHER BEFORE OR AFTER PRINTING. 


522 MINOR STREET, 


SELLING AGENTS 
NOVELTY STAPLE PUNCH, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


SPUMOOST PU soopig 10; pusg 
‘SDF ] 
&. YINNO& 

















AND 





Blank Books, Paper and Envelopes, 38 HUDSON STREET, 
and Fancy Stationery. PHILADELPHIA. FINE STATIONERY, 
530 MAREET, 3 doors below Sixth, 
PHILADELPHIA. Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 33 BEEKMAN sT., NEW YORE. 





J.G DITMAN & CO. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Book, NEWS OR FLAT PAPERS 


REQUIRED BY 
BOOK PUBLISHERS, MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
NEWSPAPERS, BLANK BOOK MAZEKERS, 












WISSAHICKON AND MANAYUNK MILLS PAPER. 
30, 32, AND 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILA. 
Hart’s Printin Press Counter, past thirteen years om their own merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reli- 
f from 1 to 100,000 ; 3 are easily set back to@. Can be attached by any person to any press or 
machine, with three smail screws, and require no watching or attention. 

Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an 

100,000! EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT! 
? For Sale Sescumnet the United States and Canada by eg 4 Furnishing Houses generally 

“BART'S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS” In Philadelphia by R. S. Menamin, and others. Price $10 
presses and machinery. Having been sold for the H. F. HART, Rochester, N. ¥. 
To Wholesale Statt sand Paper 

Dealers. 


PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS. 
| able, and durable, as well as the simplest and best Counters made. They count as desired 
Counts: Underbearing Head and a Friction Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 
are now used extensively on all kinds of printing Furnished at wholesale or retail on "application to the Manufacturer, 








Desire to a meso Aqawes in America for their 
admired heet Calendars, Size | 
20X14, as ie 3 ete. and 
Chromo- opis lendars, Sizes Royal 


AW co. 


UP 2 
NURDELRALR 


4to, and Imperial 8vo., as used by Stationers | | SPECIMEN CIRCULAR UPON APPLICATION.—MENTION THIS PAPER. 
and others. 
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NO SHRINKAGE. 


GODFREY’S INDIA RUBBER ROLLERS 


RETAIN THEIR SUCTION UNTIL WORN OUT, 








AND ARE GUARANTEED TO 


SHRINK LESS THAN ANY OTHER ROLLER MANUFACTURED. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


GODFREY & CO., 


325 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


quneesenenanes ——S ms 


COMPOSITION IN BULK 25 CENTS PER POUND.—MELTS READILY. 


ROLLERS CAST AT 30 CENTS PER POUND. 
MOULDS FOR EVERY PRESS. 


INCREASED FACILITIES FOR CASTING ROLLERS. 





ESTABLISHED 1849. 


SAMUEL BINGHAM'S SONS, 


31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTER'S ROLLERS, 


AND OF THE 


“Old Fashioned” and “Star” Roller Compositions. 








The OLD FASHIONED is a “ glue and molasses ’’ Composition, that has been many years in use by the printers of the country. It is 
the best Composition in the world, and warranted to work any ink in any weather. It wile mot recast, and must be used while fresh. 


PRICE 20 CENTS PER POUND. 





The STAR is a “ patent”” Composition of our own make, that never dries, skins over, shrinks, or cracks. It is not so well adapted for use in 
damp locations, as the OLD FASHIONED, but is valuable for dry climates. There is none better in the market. 


PRICE 35 CENTS PER POUND. 





a@ Cash must accompany all orders, or the goods will be sent C. O. D., and the cost of collection charged to the person ordering. “@@ 
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| MANUFACTURERS, 
s 
+] * 
| 325 PEARL STREET, (Aarper’s Building), 
. 
———- em 
W. D. WILSON & CO. manufacture and supply those Gloss Cut Inks 
used on Harper’s and Leslie’s illustrated papers. 
| AN ENGINE THAT WORKS WITHOUT BOILER! 
STARTED INSTANTLY WITH A MATCH. 
ALWAYS READY TO GIVE OUT ITS FULL POWER AT ONOE. 
NO BOILER. NO STEAM. NO EXPLOSION. 
NO COAL. NO ASHES. NO FIRES. 
. NO PUMPS. NO GAUGES. NO ENGINEER. 
NO DANGER. NO EXTRA INSURANCE. 
> ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE. 
THE NEW “OTTO” SILENT GAS ENGINE burns common Gas and Air, and 
| thereby avoids the handling of fuel and ashes. It is started without waste of fuel or of time 
? There is no steam to make orto maintain. Al/ expense ceases when engine is stopped. 
¢ 5 It is the cleanest, safest, most economical and most convenient power 
| for use in printing offices. F 
b TESTIMONIALS. 
| Messrs. SCHLEICHER, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, BirmincmaM, Conn., February 5th, 1879. 
The 7-horse power gas engine we bought of you some months since, we are much pleased with; it has so many good qualities. We placed it 
on the third story, right where we want the power. It works easy, runs still, and requires the very least attention. e run 75 Wheeler & Wilson 
sewing machines, and our elevator will carry 1,000 Ibs. without any perceivable check. Heretofore, we have used a steam engine ; but when we 
L moved into our new factory we purchased the 7-horse power gas engine of you, and we are so pleased with it that we would not take a steam engine, 
to run it, as a git. Yours respectfully, L. L. LOOMER & SONS. 
| Messrs. SCHLEICHER, Schumm & Co., 3045 Chestnut Street. : Purtapetenia, December 14th, 1878. 
GENTLEMEN : Having one of the “ Otto Silent Gas Engines,” of 4-horse power, in use for the past three months, I take pleasure in recom- 
, } mending it to those in want of small power. In point of economy it has #o egua/; the gas consumption is but from 400 to goo feet per day, according 
to the amount of work done. It is almost noiseless and entirely safe, can be started in less than one minute, and will run all day without any attend- 
ance. There is no increase in insurance, and it is endorsed by insurance companies. There is no dust or smoke. Infact, it is all that is claimed 
for it. Yours truly, AMBROSE SHAPLEY, Manager Review Publishing and Printing Co., N. W. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
Over 2,000 engines 1n use all over the world. Built in sizes of 2, 4, and 7-horse power, by 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUM™M c& cCoO., 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS, 3045 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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“ LIBERTY” 
Treadle Job Printing Presses. 


World's Fair Premiums: Philadelphia, 1876; 
Santiago, Chile, 1875; Manchester, 
1875; Vienna, 1873; London, 
1862; Paris, 1867 & 1875. 


Gordon's Franklin Printing Presses, 
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Wrenches, go with each Press. 

The LIBERTY is the only treadle printing press in the world which 
sustained its reputation as a first-class machine, by maintaining its ori- 
| ginal parts and peculiar excellencies, while other competitors have 
labored, and still labor, on imaginary and seeming “‘ improvements,” 
making changes and alterations here and there, thus admitting the imper- 
| fections of their presses, and making it next to impossible for purchasers 
to obtain fitting duplicate parts in case of breakage and wear. With the 
| LIBERTY an illustrated list accompanies each press, so that, in case of 
| accident, exact fitting parts can be furnished. During these many years 
the LIBERTY has steadily advanced in favor by its sterling qualit'es as 
a compact, durable, and simple machine. Whenever placed in com- 
petition with other machines, it has unhesitatingly been pronounced un- 

| equaled in every respect. 
| The specimen printing executed on the LIBERTY, and exhibited at 
72 Cl1 RCULARS ON APPLICATION aa. ~\4 | the Centennial Exhibition, far surpassed anything in the shape of print- 


| ing turned out on any other machine in existence, as regards evenness of 


97 AND 99 NASSAU STREET, | ae without indentation, and marvelous perfection in 


Sizes and reduced Prices furnished on application. 


NEW oS | SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
= ' F. M. WEILER, 49 Chambers St., New York. 














THE IMPROVED DEGENER PRESS 


Contains all of the best features used in 
Bed and Platen Press, viz.: Rest to 
Platen while feeding the Sheet; 
Rapid and Strong Impression ; 
Perfect Register; Automatic Chase Hook ; 
Ability to lay Grippers on the Platen 
and set to Margin; Bed always in 
a Vertical Position, and in 
view of the operator. 


SPEED FROM 1,000 TO 2,000 OR MORE, 
ACCORDING TO ABILITY OF FEEDER. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
8 x12 inside Chase, $175. . Steam Fixtures, $10 extra. 
1! x 17 “ 300 ack “ a “ “ 
Fountain for each size, $10. Boxing $6 and $7 50. 


DEGENER & CLASH. 


MANUFACTURERS. 
Office, 23 Chambers St., ) 


Machine Works. 59 Ann St., ( NEW YORK. 
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THE LEADING « s) VERY SIMPLE. 
JOB PRESS CONVENIENT. © 


OF AMERICA. STRONG. 
































“‘ PEERLESS” PRESS “‘ PEERLESS” CUTTER. 


GLOBE MANUFACTURING COMP’Y { fis'Monree Street.’ - ~~  GHICAGO. 


HENRY JOHNSON, Vice-President. 








FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R. S. MENAMIN, Proprietor. 
Nos. 515, 517, AND 519 MINOR STREET, 


Every Description of MACHINE WORK Promptly Executed. 
PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY. 
-ROTARY, ADAMS, AND ALL KINDS OF CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED, REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 


OLD CYLINDER PRESSES REBUILT, AND GUARANTEED T0 REGISTER AS CLOSE, 


AND DO AS GOOD WORK AS NEW PRESSES. 





ALL PARTS OF PRESSES KEPT OONSTANTLY ON HAND, OR FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTIOE. 
FIRST-CLASS MEN SENT TO REPAIR PRESSES. 
R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 
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-MENAMIN’S 


IMPROVED RIVETED GALLEYS. 























j | (PATENT APPLIED FOR.) | 4 


| | SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS LINED GALLEYS, 


—— ee 





The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and allowed to project 
through the brass lining, which has counter-sunk holes, The rivets are then hammered into the counter-sunk holes, thus form- 
ing heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and 
smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on the face of 
the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order.to fasten the side or end lining. 
| The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner, wi// not become detached, and the sides and end of the galley 
are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 





\ 
a BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. - 
i Single Column, 354 x 23% inches inside.............. $2 00 | Double Column, 64 x 23% inches inside............ $2 50 
i BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
©. & SOP IIR own wk. se dtbeees sins 0 i 54 OS GO| BOS ME CNN BIR. ion ke ci cc cc cbeeecces ae $3 50 =| 
‘ 83% x 13 To th Wate eam ce, Grabdaah kee wee as 250 14x20 ee ee eed 4 00 | 
f 10 x16 REG 6 7 Girdicun Pasa elie dawn iseeraions 3 00, 1§ x22 Age a END See ay siwnanate ei ~ 4 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
A, Se SB A soso kc 5 cen tc cause ncar cba eS eee PE eee $4 00 
ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF ved 
¥ 





, BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 


OONSTANTLY ON HAND; SPEOIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


_— wwee--ti—(C 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


| R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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each, and the width of crossbars. 


R. S. MENAMIN’S WROUCHT-IRON CHASES, 


ZB «ces BEB 
SZ 4¢s4e B25 
30 «© ++ 6 24X29 
26 x 34 
S «sarces eZee 
eS ss se ee 
Jo «rece 39588 
SS i. eke, a 
SS c.+> Ga 


1% IN, I IN, IRON 


LO POL OI 
> 
2 


1% IN, 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars, 


Zz No. Size Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
= 4 I. «seis 197% 28 15 x 8% $12 00 
Z S. 12 04:888 18 x 10% 13 00 
=? Bo esse 9E9D 22 x12% 14 00 
z ¢ 4, 26 x 34 23% X 15 15 00 
ws Ss 3++s MEG 26% x 19 16 50 
= Gs. we Heme 29% x 21% 18 00 
EQ +++ 355 32% x 23% 19 50 
Ss Sc. ere ct Bags 354% x 25% aI 50 
Pe G «++ 0 @2uGo 38% x 27% 23 00 il 
Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. ROOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE, 
z No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price each. — 4, 7 ats 
Dé. Oe c.ats, > pb 29 ESE 15 x19 $8 00 
7 § S% wcce BERS 38 x23 8 so 
" ( 3, 24 X 29 22 x27 9 00 
. ( 4 26 x 34 23% X 31% 9 5° 
ot ae * 29 x 42 26% x 390% 10 00 
=? 6, 32 X 47 290% x 44% II 00 
¥ ( 7> 35 X 51 3234 x 48% 12 00 
ss) 38 x 55 35%4 x 52% 13 00 
= M oe 41 x 60 38% x57% 14 00 
Skeleton Chase. Gueenper CHASE. 
z No. Size each, over all, Size each, inside. Price each. f : - 
° Pk a0 :> - eee 15 x19 $5 co 
Cs ; S% s+. S025 8 x 23 5 50 
= : -2« 299 22 x27 6 00 
e ( Se ices Com 23% x 31% 6 50 
<i eee 26% x 390% 7 5° 
= ( 6, 32 X 47 29% x 44% 8 co 
% § Jo + + + + 3S*S! 32% x 48% g 00 
ae “«sie 4 ee 354% x 52% 10 00 
ee So . Ee. ete 38% x 57% II oo 
News Chase. 
> No. Size each, over all. Size each, inside, Price each. 
c Re 2's 66) See 15 x19 $5 00 
=) SS -. te ee 18 x23 6 00 
Fg Bee go 6: ee 22 X27 7 00 
: ( &» as20: Bae 23% x 31% 8 co 
Ro Sy to ee 29K G2 26% x 39% 9 00 
Xe 6, 32 X47 29% x 44% 10 00 
z 4 % ~’% 25 Bem 32% x 48% II 00 
Ss Gia s + ee 35% x 52% 12 00 
pa ( DS ccrs 2G 38% x57% 13 00 


Size of Pair, over all. ‘ Size each, inside. Price, pair. 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIAL. 


Pair of Twin Chases, 


15 x 8% $10 00 
38 x10K% II 00 
22 x12% 12 00 
234 X15 13 00 
26% x 19 14 00 
» 29% x 21% 15 50 
32% x 234 17 00 
35% x 254% 18 50 
38% x 27% 20 00 





















Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, sc. per inch; Straight sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless otherwise or- 





TERMS CASH. 


dered, 1% in. shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.——In ordering, give the kind of Chase routers, the inside and outside dimensions of 
When Chases are ordered to be made HEAViER than stated in price 


ist, an extra charge will be made, 


R. S. MENAMIN, 515 & 517 Minor St., PHILA. 






































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO. 


OFFICE, NO. 51 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


ST. LOUIS. 


LIST OF SECOND-HAND PRESSES AND’ OTHER MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


. Campbell Color Press; Bed 20x25; Matter 16x21; 3-Rollers; Table | 
and Rack and Screw Distribution; Fountain with Draw Knife. | 


Refitted in our factory, and guaranteed in first-class order. Price, 
boxed and shipped on board cars in New York.. ...... $550 
Hoe 3-Revolution Press ; Bed 27x33; 2-Rollers. In excellent order. 
Has two extra Fountains. Overhauled in our factory. Price, 


boxed and shipped on board cars in New York... ... . . $1,200 


. Hoe Regular Drum Cylinder; Bed 28%x41; 2-Rollers; Cylinder | 


Distribution, Just overhauled in our factory. Price, boxed on 
board cars in New York 
Hoe Regular Drum Cylinder; Bed 28x42; 2-Rollers; Cylinder Dis- 


tribution. Overhauled in our factory. Price, boxed on board cars | 


in New York 
. One Hoe Regular Drum Cylinder Press; Bed 23x28. In first-class 


order; 2-Rollers. Price, boxed and delivered on board cars in St. 


. Taylor 3-Revolution; Bed 33x50. In excellent order. Price, boxed 
and shipped on board cars in New York 


. Taylor Drum Cylinder; Bed 25x33; Table Distribution. Just been | 
thoroughly overhauled. Price, boxed and shipped on board cars | 


in New York : 

. Taylor Drum Cylinder Press; Bed 22x28; 2-Rollers ; Cylinder Dis- 
tribution. This press has one extra Fountain. Being now over- 
hauled in our factory. Will be in excellent running order. Price, 


boxed and shipped on board cars in New York. ....... $500 


. One Cincinnati Stop Cylinder; Bed 29x42; Table and Rack and | 


Screw Distribution ; Six Form Rollers. In perfect order. Price, | 


boxed and shipped on board cars in New York.. . ... . . $1,800 
. One Cincinnati Stop Cylinder; Bed 24x38; Table and Rack and 
Screw Distribution. In excellent order. Price, boxed and shipped 


at Cincinnati. . 


. One Cottrell & Babcock First-Class Drum Cylinder Press; Bed 
40x60; 4-Rollers; Double Set of Stocks; Air Spring; Paper 


Splitter; no Mould. In excellent order in all respects. Price, 


boxed and shipped on board cars in New York 


N. B.—Under a recent decision obtained against Cottrell & 


Babcock by Messrs. R. Hoe & Co., a license will be furnished | 


with this press. 

. One Montague Cylinder Press; Bed 28x42; 2-Rollers; Cylinder 
Distribution. Overhauied in the factory. Hand Power. Price, 
boxed on board cars in New York... .......++2 $550 


13. One Fairbaven Press; Bed 28%x42; 2-Rollers; Cylinder Distri- 


bution ; qiand Power. Being overhauled i. our factory, and will 
be delivered in good running order. A good machine for a country 
newspaper. Price, boxed and delivered on board cars in New 
WOR ai-e% 4% 


. One Aldine Cylinder Press ; Bed 24x30; 2-Rollers. Anexcellent Job 


Cylinder. Price, boxed and delivered on board cars in New 
Werk... ‘ rae tee ** - 500 


. One Cincinnati Regular Drum Cylinder; Bed 28x42, An excellent 


machine. Price, boxed on board cars in Chicago. ..... $800 


. Hoe Regular Drum Cylinder; Bed 31x46; 2-Rollers. In excellent 


order. Price, on board cars in New York . + «$1,200 


. Cottrell & Babcock First-class Extra Heavy Drum Cylinder Press ; 


Bed 31x46; 2-Rollers. In first-class order... ..... . «$1,200 


N. B.—Under a recent decision in favor of R. Hoe & Co. 
against Cottrell & Babcock, a license will be furnished with this 
press. 


. One Cincinnati Drum Cylinder; Bed 31x46; Cylinder Distribution. 


For Hand or Steam Power. An excellent machine. Price, on 
board cars in Chicago. . ..... ote oe bine te oe) Oe 


. One Half Medium Gordon. In first-class order. Price, on board 


cars in Chicago Wis we wee « $300 


. One Quarter Medium Gordon. In perfect order. Almost a new 


machine. Price, on board cars in New York. ....... $250 


. One Eighth Medium Gordon. In good order. Price, on board cars 


in New York. . 


. One Half Medium Universal. In good running order. Price, on 


board cars in New York + + + $300 


. One Quarter Medium Globe Press. In good running order. Price, 


on board cars in New York... . + = Se 


. One Cincinnati Jobber; Platen 15x19. Price, on board cars at 


Cincinnati. . .. és $250 


. One Cincinnati Jobber; Platen 6x9. Price, on board cars at Cin- 


a ee ee ee a ee a ee 


. A number of Hand Presses of various sizes and styles, at Chicago, 


St. Louis, and New York. 


. One Forsaith Folder; Four Folds. Takes a sheet 35x47 inches. 


Price, on board cars in New York. .........+.+. + $3$0 


. One Hoe 3-Revolution Press; Bed 33%x46%. In first-class con- 


dition. Price, boxed and shipped at New York... ..,/. . $1,800 





All the above Machinery will be sold to responsible parties on liberal terms. Information promptly 


and gladly given. We solicit your correspondence. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING Co., 


NO. 51 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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RK. S. 
Printing § Lithographic 





MANUFACTURER OF 





Varnishes, Gold Size. G0. : 
{| Nos. 5 515; 517 & 519 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA. i 


The undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED. INKS of the very best qualities, which he is selling 


ERIS 


at prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 


The INKS of each particular grade are unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and 


will not clog on the rollers. 


i 
; 
(hi 


SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade |b 


of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 


PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 
LITHOCRAPHIC BLACK AND COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES, of the very 


best quality, always on hand, 


BLACK INKS. 


Fine Card or Wood Cut, 
Fine Gloss Cut, 


. . 3.00 
Extra Quick Drying Job, for 


hard sized and calend. paper, 2.00 1.40 1.00 


Fine Job, for sized and ealend. 
paper, 

Extra Wood Cut, for Oylinder 
and Adam* Presses, ° - 1.546 

Wood Cut, for power vane R 

Extra Fine Book . . 

Good Book, ° 

Hand- Preas News, p 

Drum Cylinder News, . 

Rotary and Bullock News, 


BLUE INKS. 


Extra Fine Bronze Blue, . 
“Light Blue, Gaeta 
Dark Blue, ° - 4150 1.00 
Light Blue, . ° 1.00 
Light Label Blue, . ° ‘ 75 
Ultramarine—Extra Fine, > . 
Ultramarine—Job & Poster, 150 1.00 


YELLOW INKS. 
Naples Yellow, . ° 

Fine Lemon Yellow, 
Fine Orange Yellow, = 2. 
Poster Lemon Yellow, 

Poster Orange Yelléw, 


200° 


Per Ib. 
200 
2.00 1.00 


500 3.00 


2.00 1.50 100 


75 


~ 


Per lb. 
24.00 16.00 
3.00 
8.00 


RED INKS. 
| Carmine, . sy . 82.00 
|Lake,. . ‘ - 1000 6200 
| Crimson Lake, . 5.00 

| Extra Fine Red, 4.00 
Fine Red, . ° - 800 250 2.00 

| Fine V ermilion, ° 250 200 1450 

Poster Red, 1. 50° 1 00 75 50 40 

Orange Mineral, - 


PURPLE, AND OTHER SENSITIVE 
yr COLORS. 
| Royal Purple, . . Pm ° hah 00 16.00 8.00 
Mauve, . ° . ° . ° 5.00 
Violet, . ° ° ° . : - 5.00 
Claret, ° ° ° ° . : 8.00 


Magenta, . . "6.00 3.00 
MISCELLANEOUS COLORED INKS. 


50 | Lake Brown, - 8.00 
Chocolate Brown, 1.50 
Fine Gold Size, . 1.00 
| Fine Raw Sienna, 
Snuff Brown, . 
Fine Umber Brown, 
Fine Dark Brown, . 
| Fine Light Brown, .« : 
| Tints of all shades ‘and colors . 


i 10.00 5.00 





2.00 ° 1.50 
1.50 


1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 


4 | White Ink, 100 





ie” ee Lee a LB 


Per lb. 
2.00 75 
- 300 
. 800 Vi 


GREEN INKS, 
Medium Green, ° : 


French Green, . 
Lake Green—Light, | e A ° 
Dark Green—Deep, . 2.50 200 1.50 100 
Fine Light Green, ° 2.00 1.50 100 
Poster Green—Dark, ° - . 750— ls BO 
Poster Green—Light, . . . 75 


PRINTERS’ VARNISH, 


No. ? for reducing Poster Inks, 
= 


“ ; “ “ “ 


“ 3 ot “ “ + 4 m a 
Quick Drying Varnish, . . 75 «60 
By the gallon at eputel s rates. 
LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. 
No. ‘ . : “ . ‘ ‘ : 


’ 


0 
1 
2, 
3, 
4 
5 
6 


By the gallon at special rates. 


These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
impurities. 


s@rinks in Barrels and | Kegs at Special Low Rates.“@a 





R. S. MENAMIN, 515, 517 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


























RULED BILLHEADS, 


ENVELOPES. AND SHIPPING TAGS, 
PRINTERS’ CARDS AND BLANES. 





ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING CARDS, 


| ILLUMINATED FOLDING CARDS, 


EMBOSSED, ILLUSTRATED. AND PLAIN PROGRAMME COVERS. 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS, .COLORED COVER PAPERS, 
BOOK AND NEWS PAPERS. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 


THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


7 












No. 505 MINOR S¥., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE PLACE FOR PRINTERS TO BUY ALL THEIR STOCK. 








BRILLIANT ¢ CHROMO * AND ILLUMINATED: CARDS, | 


STATEMENTS, LETTER > NOTE PEADINGS, 
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